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Part One 
BOOKS OF THE RENAISSANCE 

BY RALPH M. SARGENT 

Francis B. Gummere Professor of English 

Haverford College 



THE WILLIAM PYLE PHILIPS 
COLLECTION 



But the Images of mens wits and knowledges remaine 
in Bookes, exempted from the wrong of time, and capable 
of perpetual renouation: Neither are they fitly to be 
called Images, because they generate still, and cast their 
seedes in the mindes of others, prouoking and causing 
infinit actions and opinions, in succeeding ages. 

Francis Bacon, 
The Advancement of Learning, 1605 



CIVILIZATION might be described as the accumulation of living 
history. Experience becomes not merely conservative, but also 
creative, when put into usable form. 

The development of words and language first made possible 
the communication of human experience; the discovery and 
use of written symbols allowed the recording of events to reach 
beyond the vicissitudes of individual lives, to preserve some 
account of men's doings more fully and accurately than by 
oral tradition. But it is the art of language, literature, that has 
encompassed experience and given it a shape, has explored and 
fashioned the inner spirit of man, then applied that spirit to 
the facts that are history, finally enabling men to mold the 
world of human affairs closer to the life of the spirit. The finest 
literature is both an expression of, and an incentive to, a way 
of life. 

In the Philips collection at Haverford College is preserved 
a fair share of the greatest works of literature as they first 
appeared in print, either in their original language, or in 



English translation, from Homer and the Bible, through Dante 
and Shakespeare, to Newton and Swift, to name only the most 
famous. Creative in themselves, these books are the begetters of 
creation in man's civilization. 

To preserve and make available such books is more than a 
distinction for a college library; it is to keep current the pos- 
sibilities of their enrichening influence for the present and 
succeeding generations. Nor is it enough to hold them. They 
must be called attention to, considered freshly, taken to men's 
bosoms and read intimately, then studied, interpreted, weighed, 
digested, and made a part of new lives. The Philips collection 
of original editions is no mere show piece of rare books; it will 
function actively as a students' and scholars' library, compact 
and accessible. 

The Philips books can be classified in the terms of three con- 
centric orbits, each enclosing a significant area of literature, 
and all centered on Shakespeare. Starting with the broadest 
orbit, the first area is that of the Renaissance as a whole. Here 
the collection illustrates the wide-ranging, international aspect 
of the Great Awakening across western Europe, beginning with 
Dante and Boccaccio from Italian Literature, including Cer- 
vantes and Montemayor from Spanish and Portuguese, Du 
Bartas, Montaigne, and Primaudaye from French, and con- 
cluding with the great English works of Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Milton, and Newton. Included also are North's transla- 
tion of Plutarch, Chapman's Homer, and the King James Bible. 
These last, of course, represent in substance the Classical and 
Hebraic well-springs of the Renaissance; the translations, in 
English, became parts of the main stream itself. 

Within the circumference of the Renaissance as a whole the 
next orbit is that of the English Renaissance in particular, 
where the collection becomes more detailed. It starts with 
Holinshed and Barclay, proceeds through Sidney, Peele, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker, Marston, Webster, 
Ford, Burton, Herrick, and Newton, finally extending to such 
outlying figures as Swift and Samuel Johnson. 



In the innermost circle come Shakespeare and those books 
which derive special interest today from their bearing on his 
work and surroundings. Here, to continue an astronomical 
figure, Shakespeare may be considered the sun, the other books 
planets which shine by reflected glory. Of Shakespeare himself, 
there are all the four Folios, and examples of the earlier quartos, 
including Titus Andronicus, Henry VI, Richard II, Henry V, 
The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
and several plays originally attributed to Shakespeare, now 
forming part of what is called the "Shakespeare Apocrypha." 
Here, too, might be placed Holinshed, Plutarch, Montemayor, 
and Montaigne. Other works, less well-known, but significant 
for Shakespeare's day, are those by Painter, Puttenham, Daniel, 
Heywood, Nashe, and Florio. The books in this central area, 
naturally, have many ramifications in the wider circles of the 
collection. The whole library constitutes a related group of 
literature. 

The Philips collection is not static. It is a growing one. 
Acquisitions of the future may be expected to be made within 
these concentric areas: the Renaissance, the English Renais- 
sance, the milieu of Shakespeare. Of the major writers of the 
English Renaissance, the only ones now missing are Chaucer, 
Marlowe, and Donne. It is to be hoped that some effort will 
be made to fill these lacunae in the near future. Although, with 
the exception of Newton, the present volumes are essentially 
"literary," future additions may also well attempt to fill in 
outstanding scientific works of the Renaissance. 

The collection does not aspire to rival such vast storehouses 
as the Folger and Huntington Libraries. It will remain, rather, 
a small, concentrated selection of representative volumes within 
the areas chosen. As such it ranks as one of the libraries of prime 
source material for the study of the Renaissance. But its chief 
purpose is to serve as an introduction to that study, a point 
of departure for more extensive research. By its concentration 
on major works it stresses the main literary and intellectual 
development through the forest of books produced in the 
period. 
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Either the general reader or the student who first approaches 
the volumes in the Philips collection is likely to be struck by 
the fact that these are not books intended to be studied and 
classified. Each one comes directly, appealingly, without schol- 
arly impedimenta, to delight, to touch, to refresh, to enlarge 
the living reader. The very volumes are constructed, either for 
easy hand-reading, or the reading-stand, not for the scholar's 
desk. 

Here is The Divine Comedy, the very first printing, in clean, 
fair Italian script; it contains only Dante's verse, not a single 
annotation. In the first English edition of The Decameron the 
tales are offered full, unabridged, for the delectation of Renais- 
sance ladies and gentlemen. Here the fiction of Sidney and of 
Cervantes races along, unparagraphed, in the immense drafts 
which only the readers of the Renaissance were lusty enough 
to swallow at a gulp. In the Folios can be seen Shakespeare's 
plays, unencumbered by notes, punctuated and spelled accord- 
ing to seventeenth-century standards, before modernizing edi- 
tors had cleaned these up and fitted them into the Procrustean 
bed of standardized handbooks on spelling and punctuation. 
Best of all, no piddling Theobald had yet "emended" Shake- 
speare's text to conform to scholarly "reason." Macbeth's "bank 
and schoole of time" had not yet been prettified to "this bank 
and shoal of time." 

The words of Heminge and Condell, in their brief address 
"To the Great Variety of Readers" in the First Folio of Shake- 
speare, may stand for the intention of every volume in the 
collection: "Reade him, therefore: and againe, and againe: 
And if then you do not like him, surely you are in some mani- 
fest danger, not to understand him." 

For the student accustomed to carefully edited, modernized, 
annotated, classified, excerpted texts, to turn to these full- 
bodied volumes is in itself a new experience of contact with 
literature unadulterated. The experience is like that of the 
biology student who has seen diagrams of plants and animals 
in the textbooks, and then first meets them on a field trip. He 
must here take them whole and living. He may recognize 



familiar lineaments, but he will find the actual organism, in 
its environment, more bewildering, beautiful, and stimulating 
than the carefully labelled diagram. There can be a similar 
impact from these original volumes on the student of Renais- 
sance literature. 

Although the great works of the Renaissance remain the 
chief concern and glory of the collection, the casual inspector, 
like the student, may wish to glance first at some of the volumes 
of less universal recognition. These books often preserve, almost 
unconsciously, the more ephemeral aspects of their age; they 
strike us as more "quaint," more colorful. By re-creating the 
atmosphere of the age, they set the major works in fuller per- 
spective. Yet they often have a charm of their own which has 
been overshadowed by their more brilliant contemporaries. 

First, and still most instructive, of these "lesser" works is 
the immense, encyclopaedic compilation, Holinshed's Chron- 
icles of England, Scotland and Ireland, 1577-1578. A vast inter- 
est in history was one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the English Renaissance. Holinshed's Chronicles is only one of 
many compilations made during the period. Through history, 
the Elizabethans expanded their horizons backward; as heirs 
to a glorious past, they enhanced their present status. The 
writing of history represented also a part of the wave of na- 
tionalism, by which the destiny of England was singled out for 
particular magnificence. 

Holinshed's is personalized history, concentrating on the 
reigns of monarchs, their characters, their struggles, internecine 
and foreign, their fates. Although all the earlier portion of 
Holinshed is pure folklore, the latter portion, especially that 
on the fifteenth century, is based on contemporary accounts. 
Whatever the long-range intellectual goals of Holinshed, he 
had the journalist's eye for sensationalism; he stresses crimes, 
both political and erotic, physical mutilations, marvels, mon- 
strosities and absurdities. It is some measure of both Holinshed 
and his times that in his most famous passage he presents Mac- 
beth's dealings with the witches as straight history. Holinshed 



points out the hand of God, directly at work, in all the affairs 
of the British people. 

Of course, Shakespeare doubtless by judicious reading and 
skipping found both the substance and the direction for his 
history plays in Holinshed. Through Shakespeare, Holinshed 
has fashioned the popular English notions of their history. 
That Shakespeare was not an uncritical reader of Holinshed 
is evidenced by his contractions, combinations, and even revi- 
sions of Holinshed. The whole relationship between Holinshed 
and Shakespeare has not yet been fully studied. It is not enough 
merely to know that Shakespeare put Holinshed into his own 
words and verse; what is needed is to decide how far Shake- 
speare absorbed Holinshed's basic attitude toward men and 
affairs, and how much Shakespeare departed from this. A study 
of Holinshed can yet throw new light on Shakespeare. 

Of broader interest than the historical passages in Holinshed 
is the brilliant Description of England, actually written by 
William Harrison, included in the Chronicles. This is a combi- 
nation travelogue and sociological account of manners in six- 
teenth-century England: Harrison describes landscapes, cities, 
towns, universities, schools, houses, public buildings, gardens, 
fairs, markets, ships. Then he turns to personal fashions and 
manners, mentioning clothes, food, drink (including expenses) , 
sports, entertainments. He records changes in English habits, 
particularly the constant trend toward 'luxury/' Such a descrip- 
tion is invaluable to the student of Elizabethan England. As a 
comprehensive account of living conditions it remains a chal- 
lenge to the student of modern life to record the face and 
figure of a land. 

The aim of Holinshed was edification; the two volumes of 
William Painter's translations of short stories bear their aim 
in the title: "Painter's Palace of Pleasure, Beautified, adorned 
and well furnished, with Pleasaunt Histories and excellent 
Nouelles, selected out of diuers good and commendable Au- 
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Macbeth and Banquo meet the three witches. Wood- 
cut illustration from Holinshed's Chronicles, "History 
of Scotland," p. 243. 



thors." And in the preface, Painter further advertises his wares 
to potential readers: "The sad shall be discharged of heavines, 
the angry and choleric purged, the pleasant maintained in 
mirth, the whole furnished with disport, and the sick appaised 
of grief." 

Painter began his collection with classical tales, from Herodo- 
tus, Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, and others, but he soon gave way 
to the temptation to delight his readers with the more erotic 
tales of the Renaissance: two stories are from Cinthio, two from 
Guevara, six from Bandello, and sixteen each from the Decam- 
eron of Boccaccio and the Heptameron of Margaret of Navarre 
(the latter reputed to be the favorite reading of Beatrice, in 
Much Ado About Nothing) . Painter thus has -a social signifi- 
cance by indicating the kind of reading becoming popular in 
England in the latter half of the sixteenth century. As a story- 
teller Painter presents only the barest bones of his tales; there 
is no subtlety, no development. But he had tapped a wealth of 
material. The Palace of Pleasure proved a gold mine for the 
dramatists. Shakespeare used it for the source of All's Well that 
Ends Welly and found versions there of the stories of Lucrece, 
Romeo and Juliet, Timon of Athens, and Coriolanus. Here in 
Painter, too, Webster discovered the story of the Duchess of 
Malfi. The collection was further plundered for plots by 
Fletcher, Marston, Shirley, Heywood, and Massinger. It remains 
a veritable source book for study of the writing procedures of 
the Elizabethan playwrights. 

Another author, curiously neglected by students of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, who must have been most useful and delight- 
ful to Elizabethan writers, was John Florio. Today Florio is 
known, not without some condescension, as the translator of 
Montaigne; but his World of Words, 1598, included in the 
Philips collection, proved both dictionary and thesaurus for 
his contemporaries. Ostensibly an Italian-English dictionary, 
it actually serves to reveal the richness of Elizabethan English. 
Florio possessed the Renaissance love of words; moreover, he 
shared in and added to the taste for lavishness, piling up, luxuri- 
ating in them. It was a vice of the times (see Love's Labors 



Lost} which it required a Shakespeare to turn into a virtue. 

Any one Italian word can set Florio off with a flood of Eng- 
lish. Thus: "Puntare; to point, to sharpen, to appoint, to prefix, 
to spurne, to prick, to sting, to prouoke, to egg one, to whet, 
to stitch, to quit any worke, to fayne, to pricke, to thrust at, to 
wyre draw any matter. Also to finde fault with, to oppose, to carp 
at any thing. Also to set ones foote against any stay, to blame, to 
taxe . . /' (The Anglo-Latin "puncture" had not yet come 
within Florio's ken.) And so Florio runs on in a spate of verbal 
lushness through an immense volume. Can anyone guess the 
joy with which a Shakespeare would come on such a volume? 

Furthermore, The World of Words provides for today genu- 
ine insight into the way words were used in Shakespeare's day, 
the breadth and nuance of meaning. Here is Florio on a critical 
term: "Vertu; virtue, hones tie, strength, grace, puissance, power, 
perfection or authoritie, valiantnes, manlines, manhood, prowes, 
helpe, merit or desert. Also a propertied Florio's dictionary is 
a book not merely for lexicographers; it provides a mirror and 
prism of the thought and literature of the age for those who 
know how to use it. 

Finally, the reader and the student will wish to notice here 
the presence of the two finest secular translations of the Eliza- 
bethan age, one in prose, North's Plutarch, the other in verse, 
Chapman's Homer. Not only is the substance of these books of 
the first order, but the English style of the translations is dis- 
tinguished, even in a great age. While for Renaissance scholars 
the knowledge of Greek language and literature had from the 
first been a vital element in the whole revival of learning, for 
the vast majority of readers and writers (including Shake- 
speare) , it was these two translations that brought home the 
nature and scope of classical life and literature as seen through 
Greek eyes. 

North's Plutarch is actually a work of transmutation; it is 
based, not on the original Greek, but on the French version 
by Jacques Amyot. Amyot's Plutarch was itself a free rendering 
of the Greek. (Montaigne found it so felicitous in French that 
he called it "nostre breviaire.") North thoroughly anglicized 
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Plutarch, in rich sonorous Elizabethan prose. As scholars have 
noted, North also pointed up Plutarch's imagery vividly, and 
naturalized Plutarch's classical heroes as English gentlemen. 
Of course, this latter achievement would not have been pos- 
sible had there not been some fundamental kinship, in spirit 
and in conduct, between the Elizabethans and the classical men 
of affairs. 

It was a memorable occasion in the history of literature when 
William Shakespeare first turned to Plutarch's Lives of the 
Noble Grecians and Romans compared together. Coming at 
the approach of his full intellectual and artistic maturity, his 
contact with this book had the most profound effect upon him. 
The relationship of Plutarch to Shakespeare is one of the great 
instances of the creative power of literature for another writer. 
Like Holinshed, Plutarch sees history in the terms of the 
lives and characters of great men. But here in Plutarch the men 
are greater, the stage vaster, the stakes higher, the sounding of 
human nature deeper, the pondering on destiny profounder. 
The first result was Julius Caesar, the play which Granville- 
Barker singled out as the turning-point in Shakespeare's career, 
from theatrical competence and success to universal tragic great- 
ness. A recent student of Shakespeare's relationship to the 
classics (J. A. K. Thomson) , goes so far as to assert that through 
the medium of North's Plutarch "Shakespeare divined the true 
spirit of Greek tragedy/ 5 

But it is not only a heightened sense of human destiny that 
Shakespeare gained from North's Plutarch. The very language 
of North's book proved an inspiration to Shakespeare's poetry. 
Here is North's version of Plutarch's description of Cleopatra, 
in the "Life of Marcus Antonius": 

. . . she disdained to set forward otherwise, but to take her 
barge in the river Cydnus, the poope whereof was of gold, the 
sailes of purple, and the owers of siluer, which kept stroke in 
rowing after the sound of the musicke of flutes, howboyes, 
cytherns, vyols, and such instruments as they played upon in the 
barge. And now for the person of herselfe: she was laide vnder 
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a pauillion of doth of golde tissue, apparelled and attired like 
the godesse Venus, commonly drawen in picture: and hard by 
her, on either hand of her, pretie faire boyes apparelled as 
painters doe set foorth god Cupide, with litle fans in their 
hands, with which they fanned winde vpon her. 

Now let any reader turn to Shakespeare's Enobarbus and see 
his description of Cleopatra. He will then know what North's 
language meant to Shakespeare: and how Shakespeare in his 
poetry carried it to further glory. 

George Chapman, poet, dramatist, and scholar, published a 
translation of eight books of the Iliad in 1598. It was this por- 
tion of Homer which Shakespeare used (along with Chaucer 
and Caxton) for his Troilus and Cressida. Undoubtedly Shake- 
speare found dramatic and intellectual substance in Homer, 
but the Iliad never approached Plutarch's Lives in its impact on 
Shakespeare. 

Chapman, however, showed no inclination to underestimate 
the significance of Homer in the realm of literature. When he 
published his Whole Works of Homer, 1614-1616, he described 
Homer on the title-page as "Prince of Poets," and in the preface 
wrote: 

Of all books extant in all kinds, Homer is the first and best. . . . 

For out of him (according to our most graue and iudicial 

Plutarch) are all Artes deduced, confirmed, or illustrated. 

Chapman's translation has motion, variety, and spaciousness, 
characteristic of the age. If it lacks the polish of Pope's transla- 
tion, Chapman's reads more swiftly, has something of a rugged 
grandeur. Chapman's Homer became a permanent heritage of 
the Renaissance to English readers. Many of them must have 
agreed with Keats: 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne, 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 

This glance at a few of the books around Shakespeare was 
intended to recall something of the immediate literary atmos- 
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phere which he breathed; it has led inevitably to the larger 
climate of the Renaissance. The same result would doubtless 
occur had we the time and space to look at the next area of 
books, those representing the English Renaissance proper: 
Sidney, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston, Webster, 
Burton, and Herrick. These we must leave to the particular 
lovers and students of the age: each of them fills a precious vein 
in the Golden Age of English literature. 

The reading or study of any of these authors, if pursued 
earnestly enough, carries one into the greatest figures of the 
Renaissance, finally to considerations of the Renaissance as a 
major phenomenon in the development of civilization. And it 
is in such fields that the collection holds its greatest value. For 
it offers the opportunity for a wider and deeper understanding 
of the most important writers individually and of the whole 
movement of which they form a part. Here in the Philips 
collection the student has the chance to become a scholar and 
a critic on his own, to begin the active practice of scholarship, 
and of criticism based on scholarship. 

"Not of an age, but for all time," wrote Ben Jonson of 
Shakespeare. It has become a commonplace to say that "classics" 
are timeless books, that they remain immediately appealing 
and accessible to all ages. Of course, this is true. But Jonson 
also addressed Shakespeare as "Soul of the Age!" For it is 
equally true that every great book must represent its own time; 
it must draw on the interests and materials of its day; however 
long the author's sight down the corridors of posterity, he 
must address himself first to his contemporaries. Even the 
author himself cannot realize how much he is indebted to, 
how much he has reflected and interpreted, his own immediate 
moment. Then, inevitably as time advances, all the ephemeral 
aspects, all the timely qualities of the work become obscure; 
they sometimes even obscure the very timeless nature of the 
work itself. 

Now the scholar steps in. He must know, besides the major 
work, the other works of the time, the details, the spirit of the 
age, if he is to interpret the author for another day. Indeed, 
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it is by seeing the work in relation to its own times that the 
scholar is able to reveal the way in which it transcends its age. 
By gathering sufficient material, by viewing the work in suffi- 
cient perspective, the scholar aims to point up the significance 
of the work more sharply than could the author himself. So 
while it is possible, often even desirable, for the general reader 
to approach a "classic" without external aid; to receive the 
chief impact of the work, for the full and accurate understand- 
ing of any great book, the scholar can provide essential help. 
To know that Shakespeare had been reading Montaigne when 
he wrote Hamlet, and to know what he had been reading in 
Montaigne, is to increase immeasurably the effect and under- 
standing of the play. Although some scholars do admittedly 
become engrossed along the way in the very means of their 
research, there still is central for the scholar, as for the general 
reader, the aim of maximum enjoyment and understanding of 
the timeless inheritance of literature. 

The critic, insofar as he can be separated from the scholar, 
applies himself both to the work of art as a work of art and to 
the information and interpretation available from scholarship. 
He attempts to show how the artist has faced his problems, 
dealt with his material, achieved a result that has vitality. He 
cuts away the dead material, stresses the usable past. He places 
the work in the intellectual tradition. For him, all great works 
form a living, growing, inexhaustible Republic of Letters. The 
critic today finds in the achievements of the Renaissance new 
symbolisms for life, new presentations of conceptual truth, new 
principles of esthetic structure. Through the efforts of the 
critics the plays of Shakespeare, the essays of Montaigne, take 
on added, contemporary richness and meaning. 

Great literature is never finished. Shakespeare is newer and 
richer for having touched, and been touched by, Johnson, 
Coleridge, Keats, and Goethe; Montaigne for having touched, 
and been touched by, Shakespeare, Pascal, and Gide. The 
reader, the student, the scholar, the critic, all together keep 
these precious human achievements alive, always changing, 
always growing, always seminal in men's minds and society. 
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It is with this realization, then, that the great works of the 
Renaissance are not something distant, finished, tucked away 
for occasional reference, but living, changing, enlightening 
guides to the present, that we may turn, first to some brief 
consideration of the Renaissance as a whole, and its continuing 
significance, and finally to the principal authors represented 
in the Philips collection. With these, comments will touch on 
their historical significance, but stress particularly what they 
offer to the modern reader, their pertinence today as seen 
through the eyes of scholars and critics, and the unsolved 
problems and challenges they leave. 
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II 

THE RENAISSANCE 
IN LITERATURE 



THE RENAISSANCE is the name given to that inquiring spirit 
and cumulative effort by which men of western Europe, from 
the fourteenth through the seventeenth century, undertook to 
explore and to grasp, undeterred by the weight of traditional 
notions, the world of matter and of mind. The present state of 
western civilization, with its vast accumulation of knowledge 
and its complicated interrelationships, is both the product and 
the continuing process of that original impulse. The term "re- 
search" is now applied to the modern, refined, minuscule but 
productive, method of exploration, an exploration confined to 
examining the interstices in the giant net thrown over the 
world by the Renaissance. But the influence and the goals are 
the same: free and diligent inquiry for the enrichment and 
enlightenment of mankind. 

Curiosity, imagination, and the determination and energy 
to see and know for themselves marked the men of the Renais- 
sance. The geographical vistas opened up were perhaps the 
most spectacular results: the discovery and exploration of the 
Southern Hemisphere, the New World, the Pacific and the 
Arctic, the penetration of the Orient. The whole development 
of the New World, the eventual redressing of the balance of 
the Old, the frictions and the ties between the two, form part 
of the legacy of the Renaissance. In astronomy the nature of 
the solar system, with its planetary satellites, including the 
earth, was determined by scientific process. If man thus vastly 
extended his knowledge of the cosmos, he likewise reduced the 
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relative proportion and significance of his own earth, removed 
it from the center of creation, and found himself a citizen of a 
new universe. The result was so catastrophic that Milton, for 
example, when he came to write his cosmological poem, refused 
to employ the new knowledge. The Renaissance quickly realized 
that the knowledge it thirsted for could be astringent as well 
as exhilarating. 

As a part of the experimental inquiry into the physical world, 
men of the Renaissance discovered the all-embracing aspect of 
gravity; they then attempted to reduce physical relationships, 
the world and the cosmos to mathematical formulae. Modern 
physical science had begun its Gargantuan career; it was on its 
way to the secrets of physical-chemical energy, with all the 
fateful consequences of control of physical power for construc- 
tion and destruction. And by a similar experimental process, 
the anatomy and physiology of the human body were being 
learned. The knowledge of the heart and the circulation of the 
blood provided an opening victory in the modern science of 
medicine. 

Energy was also directed, with the first great successes and 
portents of the modern technological world, into the fields of 
practical, technical devices. The most obvious of these was the 
development of printing from movable types. The new inven- 
tion was first put to use to make more accessible the Bible, the 
poets, the philosophers, the historians. The books in the Philips 
collection, many among the most handsome ever printed, repre- 
sent the first fruits of this invention and this policy. The very 
acts of printing and bookmaking became opportunities for 
esthetic satisfaction. And the dispersal of books through print- 
ing multiplied the effects of the Renaissance, ultimately made 
it a popular movement. 

Of course, the invention of printing also enabled men to 
preserve and circulate the ephemeral, to widen dissent, most 
important, to accumulate and disperse information of all sorts. 
Undoubtedly a mixed blessing, die Renaissance development 
of printing made possible the universal information and edu- 
cation on which modern civilization depends. Not even recent 
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technical devices for oral and visual communication at a dis- 
tance can displace the printed page. But it is to be remembered 
that the technical advance of printing was devoted first in the 
Renaissance to the greatest works of the human spirit. It is idle, 
but startling, to speculate on what might have happened had 
devices of oral transmission preceded the printed page! 

Great as were the discoveries and consequences of the Renais- 
sance investigations of the physical world, these were well bal- 
anced, perhaps even surpassed, by the Renaissance achievements 
in exploration of the human spirit. The art and literature of 
the Renaissance created permanent fountainheads for western 
civilization. This is not the place to speak of Renaissance paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music. But Dante in religious verse, Mon- 
taigne in secular prose, Cervantes in the novel, and Shakespeare 
in poetic drama represent the glory of a literature rivalled only 
by the combined achievements of ancient Greece. Renaissance 
literature opened up possibilities, set directions, as significant 
for the development of art and society as did the explorers and 
scientists in their fields. A factor of real moment in the Renais- 
sance, too frequently overlooked, is that it did maintain a 
balance of greatness in approach both to the physical world 
and the human spirit. 

The men of letters displayed the same urge to free inquiry, 
the same boldness characteristic of the voyagers and men of 
science. With fresh and frank eyes they viewed men as they 
were, as glorious and despicable, moved by uncontrollable pas- 
sions, restlessly seeking the unknown. They peered into the 
chasms of human fury and despair; they also looked up to see 
men moved by magnanimity, seeking virtue, inspired by distant 
goals. The recorded results proved in every way richer, more 
exciting, more profound, than their predecessors had recog- 
nized. Renaissance literature revealed the potentialities of man- 
kind for good and for ill in awful grandeur. 

The poets, novelists, and dramatists plumbed not only the 
psyche of the lone individual; they also observed and portrayed 
men in all their social relationships: in love, in ambition, in 
duty, in power, in conflict, in responsibility. They studied 
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human beings as they incessantly make and are made by their 
own civilization. Nor did they neglect to observe that human 
beings are a part of the natural world in which they move and 
to which they respond. 

But neither psychological nor sociological observation is the 
goal of the artist. He rather wishes to fashion from these obser- 
vations a work which shall have the disturbing and ecstatic 
power of beauty. However it may draw on new sources of life, 
the created work of art exists to be a joy forever. It embodies 
a vision of life and destiny which delights and invigorates. As 
this vision lights up the lives of individual men, it radiates out 
and illuminates the society of men. In the creation of beauty, 
in the power to lift men and society to a new vision, the artists 
of the Renaissance were supreme. Modern society still lives by 
their light. 

Three basic assumptions, or faiths, underlay the Renaissance. 
By these the men of letters as well as the men of action and of 
science conducted themselves; they have penetrated wherever 
the Renaissance has been operative. The first is the worth of the 
individual: the individual human being is accepted as a free 
instigator, the responsible agent, the central concern, the critic, 
and the measure of human society. The Renaissance did not 
really develop the notion of political democracy, nor did it have 
to deal with the results of the Industrial Revolution. Yet it 
contained the idea that all society is subject to individual judg- 
ment. At its best, it did not succumb to the notion that masses 
of numbers, or economic programs of any sort, justified the 
crushing of individuals. The Renaissance was an age of much 
cruelty and an age of dissent among factions and nations; often 
it had to appeal to superhuman sanctions, divine rights, in 
order to arbitrate its disputes. But in the great figures the notion 
of the worth and dignity of the individual human being was 
never lost sight of. 

The second assumption characteristic of the Renaissance was 
the universality of human experience and values. The Renais- 
sance opened its gaze to the whole of human history and human 
society. The mind of the Renaissance roamed intimately across 
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time and nations: in Greeks and Romans, Italian and French, 
civilized and savage, it found one broad humanity, diverse in 
bent and fate, often enemies on the battlefield, but funda- 
mentally akin. Whenever men in succeeding generations have 
attempted to set up barriers to shut themselves or others off, 
group from group, generation from generation, they have 
denied this assumption. Yet always the Renaissance lives as 
evidence that men can rightly aspire to universal solidarity. 

The final assumption of the Renaissance was a firm confi- 
dence in the potentialities of men to meet and overcome every 
fate. The idea of progress, of inevitable advancement in goods 
and good will, was not that of the Renaissance. Rather, the 
Renaissance held to the faith that each individual, and society 
as a whole, could somehow face all difficulties and these were 
never minimized yet surmount them by drawing on inner, 
inexhaustible resources. 

These assumptions, then, hypotheses for living, form part 
of the inheritance of the Renaissance. Western men still carry 
them, often buried and crippled, as basic items of their civiliza- 
tion. In the great literature of the Renaissance they preserve 
their clear and nascent image. 

With these general statements in mind, we may turn again 
to the great works of literature which carry the active force 
of the Renaissance: to Dante and Boccaccio, to Montaigne, 
Spenser, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, to Bacon, Milton, and the 
King James Bible. To be lifted to the level of any one of them 
is to know something of what the human spirit is capable of; 
to experience the power of beauty to ennoble human life; to 
wonder at the mystery of existence, to be at once humble and 
proud to belong to the human race. 

Squarely at the threshold of the Renaissance stands Dante, 
one of the half-dozen supreme literary artists of all time. It is 
a commonplace that he sums up and crowns the Middle Ages. 
True it is that his doctrine, his allegorical art, and his desire to 
arrange human life in systematic categories are medieval quali- 
ties. But it is just as certain that he carried the germ of the 
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Renaissance within him. The Divine Comedy records the great 
imaginative exploration of the progress of the soul of mankind, 
from mundane depravity, through suffering, to ultimate joy 
in knowledge of God. If this search, this progress, and the 
terms in which they are expressed, represent the other-worldly 
concerns which we associate with the Middle Ages, some such 
search and progress remain as new and as vital as any man's 
life. 

If Dante aspires to view humankind sub specie aeternitatis, 
he does start from close observation of this earth. Lest anyone 
doubt his power to observe, and his ability to suggest much in 
little as an artist, let him turn to the justly famous and beauti- 
ful passage on Francesca and Paolo, in Canto V of The Inferno. 
Francesca recalls how she and Paolo had sat reading the story 
of Lancelot: 

Per piu fiate li occhi ci sospinse 
quella lettura et scoloroci el uiso. 1 

Several times that reading urged our eyes to 
meet, and changed the color of our faces. 

All too human and living is Dante's personal confrontation 
with Filippo Argenti, a disagreeable rival of his own family. 
When Argenti attempts to lay hands on Dante, Virgil saves him. 

"Master," says Dante to Virgil, "I should be glad to see him 
dipped in this swill, ere we quit the lake." . . . 

A little after this, I saw the muddy people make such rending 
of him, that even now I praise and thank God for it. 

All cried, "At Filippo Argenti!" The passionate Florentine 
spirit burned with his death upon himself. 

Most vivid and most horrible, perhaps, in the depths of Hell 
are seen the traitors to their friends, who now have an eternity 
to regret their acts: 

The very weeping there allows them not to weep; and the 
grief, which finds impediment upon their eyes, turns inward to 
increase the agony: 

1 (This passage and all other passages from Renaissance writers, unless otherwise 
noted, are quoted direct from the original editions in the Philips Collection.) 
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for their first tears form a knot, and, like crystal vizors, fill all 
the cavity beneath their eyebrows. 

As T. S. Eliot has said, Dante is indeed "showing how much 
words can do, he is making possible a much greater range of 
emotion and perception for other men." 

The Divine Comedy is truly a work inspired with confidence 
in the destiny o man: it celebrates the triumph of man over his 
earthly condition by virtue of his spiritual life. The latter part 
of The Divine Comedy represents one of the major attempts to 
achieve the paradox of presenting the mystery of suprahuman 
experience in orderly mundane terms. And it should be noted 
that Dante's relationship to his guide Beatrice offers the ex- 
treme in the etherealization of love. This idealization of love, 
usually associated with the Middle Ages, remained a living 
force throughout the Renaissance. 

Even without full understanding, as Eliot has pointed out, 
and without doctrinal assent, the reader can receive an intense 
pleasure from Dante's dramatic presentation of human experi- 
ence. For many, however, the ultimate pleasure in Dante comes 
from the discernment of his architectonics as literary art. The 
many parts of The Divine Comedy react upon each other with 
irony and accumulation, the whole forming a harmonious 
structure suggesting the complexity of human life. To follow 
The Divine Comedy is to increase the depth, range, and com- 
plexity of a man's life and relationships, while stressing the 
need for order in all these. 

Although the lives of Dante and Boccaccio actually over- 
lapped in time, and Boccaccio wrote an authoritative life of 
Dante, to turn from The Divine Comedy to The Decameron 
is to step well over the threshold of the Renaissance. After the 
profound abysses and exalting heights of Dante, the reader is 
set down on a most mundane earth, where he is shown the 
superficies of a society preoccupied with immediate satisfactions. 
All is bathed in a bland sunlight. 

If the literary art of Dante has received an adventitious re- 
spect through its religious sanction, the art of Boccaccio has 
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been acknowledged with an equally meretricious succ&s de 
scandale. For its frank animality and its acquiescence in im- 
morality, The Decameron has often been the subject of bans, 
bans which have only served to increase its popularity. No 
printed translation was allowed in England until 1620, some 
two hundred and fifty years after its writing. But by 1628, 
Robert Burton could write of the English in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy: 

The ordinary recreations which we have in Winter, and in 
most solitary times busy our minds with, are Cards, . . . Chess- 
play, . . . musick, masks, singing, dancing, Yule games, . . . 
merry tales of Errant Knights, Queens, Lovers, Lords, Ladies, in 
Boccaccio, Novels, and the rest, which some delight to hear, some 
to tell, all are well pleased with. (Sixth Edition.) 

Beyond its obvious attempt to be entertaining, The Decam- 
eron remains a frank exploration and interpretation of human 
society. Its influence as a part of the Renaissance can scarcely 
be overestimated. Discerning English writers were early drawn 
to it. Chaucer, Sir Thomas Elyot, Shakespeare, and Keats are 
a few of those who knew it in some form and put it to some 
use. But the greatness and significance of The Decameron does 
not reside in any one story; rather it lies in the spirit and the 
combination of the whole. 

Of the hundred tales, not one is original with Boccaccio. 
They are stories told and passed on by the populace, some of 
them centuries old. As selected, clothed in detail, and arranged 
by Boccaccio, they reflect the actual interests, conduct, and 
satisfactions of Mediterranean people, from peasants and bour- 
geoisie, through the clergy to the aristocracy. Together they 
form an intimate portrait of that society such as had not been 
achieved before. Here are the driving forces, the lusts, the 
behind-the-scenes frankness, the confusions, the griefs, the 
satisfactions, of a whole culture. The picture is shallow, two- 
dimensional indeed, but as convincing as a camera shot. Here 
is a kind of reality to set beside Dante's imaginative art But 
it is also art to bring into focus and record, however super- 
ficially, the actual habits, relationships, and prowess of a 
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people. No one but a Don Quixote could ever deny them again. 
In its acceptance of the human comedy The Decameron is 
characterized by two elements. The first is the centrality, the 
power, of human love between the sexes. Although Dante had 
been careful to relegate his human lovers to the fringes of Hell, 
Boccaccio acknowledged sexual love, with its ability to raise 
even the brute to a state of tender understanding, as a dominant 
and delightful force among human beings, a position from 
which it has seldom been ousted by succeeding generations. 
The other element in Boccaccio is his patent refusal to pass 
judgment on the conduct of men and women in their devious 
ways of attaining earthly satisfactions. Particularly does he 
refrain from passing comment on the moral breaches made 
under the spell of love, even in its lowest forms. Strictly speak- 
ing, Boccaccio's world is not the innocent one of the Greek 
romances, of Longus, for example, where the question of moral 
judgments does not arise. Neither Boccaccio nor his readers can 
be innocent of the moral lapses of his characters; the piquancy 
is always more or less near the surface. To some extent Boccac- 
cio's stories may have served from the first as a safety-valve, a 
literary sublimation, for repressed impulses in society. But in a 
broader sense Boccaccio is saying, This is the way the world is: 
men and women faithful, but more often faithless; sometimes 
trusting, and frequently duped; always driven by desire and 
usually finding satisfaction; tricked but somehow enduring; an 
amusing spectacle in which we can join. Let us look but not 
too deeply and be diverted; let us not throw stones, for we 
live in the same glass houses, we are part of the same transparent 
comedy. Boccaccio's canvas is thus a part of the Renaissance 
picture of human life. The art of Boccaccio represents one of 
the civilizing forces by which men live together with zest and 
enjoyment in this world. 

To jump from Boccaccio to Montaigne, from the early Italian 
Renaissance to the late French Renaissance, is to leap over the 
immense concourse of Italian figures such as Petrarch, Boiardo, 
Sannazaro, Ariosto, Machiavelli, and Tasso. And by the time of 
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Montaigne the first impulse o the French Renaissance had 
already spent itself in the poetry of Ronsard and Marot, in the 
heartiness of Rabelais. Montaigne represents the period of 
thoughtful stock-taking, almost of disillusionment. But the 
spirit of exploration was as strong as ever. Whereas Boccaccio 
explores and records the outer aspects of society, Montaigne 
concentrates with care, honesty, and fascination upon himself. 
And his constant interest and sense of discovery is communi- 
cated to his readers. Montaigne's study and portrait of an 
individual is one of the fullest and most revealing ever drawn. 
It is a landmark, not only in the study of personality, but in 
frank self-revelation. Both in spirit and in substance Montaigne 
is very much a figure of the Renaissance. 

Montaigne's self-portrait, of course, is presented in the shape 
of "Essays," the first by that name in literature, in each of which 
he gathers his comments around a selected topic. The form 
which he created allows him to be as brief or as expansive as 
he chooses. And the style is so fluid that often we seem to hear 
the actual voice of a man in his study as he pours out his most 
intimate flow of consciousness. To each subject he brings a 
wealth of illustration from his readings in the classics and the 
moderns. These illustrations suggest a universal significance 
to Montaigne's observations. "Every man," he says, "beareth the 
whole stampe of human condition." 

The man who is revealed is concerned above all with per- 
sonal, creature satisfaction, from day to day. He resents physical 
discomforts, he wishes to take his pleasures in moderation, he 
dislikes the ravages of age; his emotional life pattern is deter- 
mined pretty much by the immediate circumstances. Thus he 
can summarize with powerful accuracy the strange flux of the 
essentially receptive attitude: 

So in our minde, although it containe severall motions that 
agitate the same, yet must one chiefly be predominant. But it is 
not with so full an advantage, but for the volubilitie and sup- 
plenes of our minde, the weakest may by occasion reobtaine 
the place againe, and when their turne commeth, make a new 
change. 
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Montaigne's active, penetrating mind, starting always from 
his own experience, insisted on looking through the established 
concepts of his day. With his own naturalistic grounding, he 
could feel no strong convictions about the spiritual claims for 
man and his destiny which had been set up by men of different 
perceptions from his own. Hence he has earned the name of 
the great sceptic. In his most devastating, and most ironic 
performance, he started out to expound the theological views 
of Raimond de Sebonde, and ended by deflating them com- 
pletely. Montaigne insists upon dethroning homo sapiens from 
his lordly singularity amongst the created world. "Is it possible 
to imagine any thing so rediculous, as this miserable and 
wretched creature, which is not so much as maister of himselfe, 
exposed and subject to the offences of all things, and yet dareth 
call himselfe Maister and Emperour of this Vniverse? In whose 
power it is not to know the least part of it, much lesse to 
commaund the same." Man, he had discovered, is just another 
animal; and a deluded one at that. "Presumption is our naturall 
and originall infirmitie. Of all creatures, man is the most 
miserable and fraile, and therewithall the proudest and dis- 
dainefullest." The direct shock of such passages helped to 
create Hamlet. 

The power of Montaigne's natural scepticism, once set forth 
in his Essays^ has continued to influence the modern world. 
T. S. Eliot in explaining that Pascal first reacted against Mon- 
taigne, and then found that he could not shake him off, says 
rather hypercritically, "Indeed, by the time a man knew Mon- 
taigne well enough to attack him, he would already be thor- 
oughly infected by him." 

It is the frankness, the integrity of the man Montaigne, to- 
gether with his powers of lucid expression, which help to carry 
conviction. As Eliot has said further, "He succeeded in giving 
expression to the scepticism of every human being." But what 
this "every human being" tends to overlook is that Montaigne 
is raising his own disposition to universality; it is a kind of 
disposition, a way of looking at things, which excludes much 
of human experience. Montaigne and his scepticism must 
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always be faced; but it is possible to go beyond him. The 
reality Montaigne expresses must be balanced by other realities, 
achieved by hard and intimate struggle. Shakespeare did just 
that. It was Montaigne who made the struggle more substan- 
tial for him. 

By comparison with the pragmatic and intimate talk of 
Montaigne, the central poet of the English Renaissance, Ed- 
mund Spenser, appears at first glance to be both medieval and 
remote. Indeed, Spenser's knights and ladies, castles and dun- 
geons, in The Faerie Queene, give the poem a medieval setting. 
Spenser's personified abstractions and his complex allegories 
are literary methods we associate with the Middle Ages. Even 
his language is constructed to suggest the remoteness of that 
time. These aspects of his art set up a formidable barrier for 
the reader today. 

But Spenser is not only the most ambitious poet of the 
English Renaissance; he is perhaps the most representative. 
He attempted, with Renaissance ambition, to take the whole 
of the Christian tradition, and wealth of classical knowledge, 
to include and to fuse the finest values of both in the fashion- 
ing of a new ideal of human conduct, virtuous, humane, and 
triumphant on this earth. Spenser takes into account the per- 
sonal struggle for perfection, moral and religious; the claims 
of society, including marriage (he stresses Christian sanction of 
passionate love between the sexes) and the nation (The Faerie 
Queene is a patriotic poem) , and man's relationship to the 
whole natural world. Perhaps the goal of Spenser for individual 
perfection is best summed up in Book II, Canto XI, stanza 2: 
But in a body which doth freely yeeld 
His partes to reasons rule obedient, 
And letteth her, that ought, the scepter weeld, 
All happy peace and goodly government 
Is setled there in sure establishment. 
There Alma, like a virgin queene most bright, 
Doth florish in all beautie excellent, 
And to her guestes doth bounteous banket dight, 
Attempred goodly well for health and for delight. 
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Spenser here combines the Greek notions of a healthy mind 
in a healthy body, of moderation through reason, with the 
Christian notion of a pure soul, and the Renaissance love of 
beauty. Of course, it is scarcely likely that Spenser achieved 
an intellectual integration of Christianity and Greek philoso- 
phy. But he did succeed in putting before his countrymen 
some of the ideas of both; he summed up the best thought of 
his day, expressed it in terms of the national character, and 
gave all this a form both splendid and moving. Few nations of 
the earth, since ancient Athens, can have had set before them 
such a noble stimulus to personal and national greatness! Who 
can ever estimate the lasting effect of this work on the British 
people? 

Lest Spenser appear too austere, we may quote the summary 
of a recent student of Spenser (W. B. C. Watkins) : 

If he seldom rises to spiritual ecstasy, he never shows the in- 
humanity of the prophet, the seer that fierce identification of 
self with vision so characteristic of Dante and Milton, who on 
occasion mistake personal hatred for God's wrath. Spenser's 
breadth of human sympathy, his unfailing compassion quali- 
ties which he shares with Chaucer and Shakespeare make up 
for lack of exaltation. His portrayal of the Christian life and 
the dignity of the individual takes charitably into account the 
failings of human nature. 2 

From the start Spenser became also the poet's poet. Holding 
the ideal of poetry as the guide, intellectual and emotional, to 
life, he established the English trend for philosophical poetry, 
to be followed by Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
and Eliot. In his use of words, verse forms, figures of speech, 
he has been the source of learning for countless poets. The 
modern critical analysis of Spenser has just begun, has yet to 
be accomplished. 

Although he never knew The Faerie Queene, when he came 
to write Don Quixote, Cervantes might very well have set out 
to write the realistic complement to it, in terms of Renaissance 

3 Shakespeare and Spenser, Princeton University Press. 
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Spain. For Cervantes' great work, while exemplifying the inter- 
national surge o the Renaissance, interprets that movement 
quite within the limits of the Spanish national character. The 
length and vigor of both these works testify to the energy of 
their authors and the appetites of their respective Renaissance 
audiences. 

Whereas Spenser's work has an aristocratic bias, Cervantes' 
famous novel was intended by its author to have a popular 
appeal. As such it keeps an earthy touch, not without actual 
slapstick in its humor (an element mostly lacking, by the way, 
in Spenser) . As Don Quixote and Sancho Panza wander about 
the Spanish countryside, it is chiefly the little people, the poor, 
the small holders, even the dispossessed, that we are shown. But 
we also see them through the eyes of one who attempts always 
to live by the aristocratic ideal of noblesse oblige. 

While the reader accompanies the Knight of the Mournful 
Countenance and his squire Sancho through their knight- 
errantry, Cervantes makes it dear that Sancho sees the real 
windmills and that Don Quixote, who sees them as giants, is the 
victim of his own illusions. The humor is directed against the 
incongruity of Don Quixote. He is seen as "quixotic." And 
yet one thing is notable: Don Quixote never wavers in his 
conviction of seeing the world as a place of romance and chiv- 
alry. And with real courage and devotion he carries through 
all his adventures and does succeed in making the common- 
place colorful and exciting. Admittedly, the earthy practicality 
of Sancho is essential to Don Quixote's survival. 

Thus, in the first part of the book Cervantes had conceived 
the idea of embodying two views of the world: one realistic, 
practical, the other ideal, romantic, and bringing them together 
in an amusing series of clashes. He was toying with the great 
problem of the Renaissance: the relationship of the ideal to the 
real. In the process he was moving toward the three-dimensional 
novel, in which a reader is enabled to see every event with 
stereoscopic vision, using the parallax of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. But, at least in the first part, the two images do 
not coalesce. 
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Somewhere between the first and the second books Cervantes 
realized the deeper significance o his story. Not only is the 
character of Don Quixote deepened and his view presented 
with more sympathy, but Sancho Panza also changes. (The 
humor of Sancho's constant quotation of proverbs is of a higher 
level than the slapstick comedy of the first part. A proverb 
becomes for Sancho what a quibble was to Shakespearel) 
Prosaic reality has dulled for Sancho. Against the entreaties of 
his wife, Sancho declares that he must once more accompany 
Don Quixote. It turns out that he needs Don Quixote as much 
as Don Quixote needs him. Here in this second part, when 
Sancho has become separated from Don Quixote, he falls by 
night into a pit; now the laugh is on Sancho; but he has learned 
wisdom; in an extremity of fear he declares: 

Lord God, this, that to me is a misfortune, were to my 
Master Don Quixote a famous Aduenture: he would think 
these profundities and Dungeons, were flowry Gardens, and 
Galianas Palaces, and hee would hope to get out of this straight- 
nesse and darknesse into some flowery field: but I vnfortunate, 
ill-aduised, and faint-hearted, thinke that euery moment I shall 
fall into a deeper profunditie then this former, that will swallow 
mee downe-right. 

Thus does the practical realist pay tribute to the romantic 
vision of the world, with its bracing ability to carry a man 
triumphantly through his life. Thus does the stereoscopic vision 
of real and ideal come into focus. 

And so, within the art of the novel, Cervantes achieved the 
complexity of vision which is one of the gifts of the Renaissance. 

But it is in Cervantes' younger contemporary, the English- 
man Shakespeare, that all the strands of the Renaissance come 
together, are fused, and finally glow with rich brilliance. A 
study and knowledge of the Renaissance neither diminishes 
nor obscures Shakespeare; rather, it increases his stature and 
adds to his light. In Shakespeare occurs the observing and 
capacious mind, the warm and broad humanity, the organizing 
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intellect, the vision of human destiny, and above all the un- 
surpassed literary genius to bring all this home to men's bosoms. 
If any man wants to know what literature is, in terms of grasp- 
ing the realities of human life, of turning these into a source of 
joy to the human participant, of power to re-create his own 
life by the vision of human solidarity, let him turn to Shake- 
speare. 

As truly as any man of his time, Shakespeare was a product 
of the Renaissance. It was the life and thought of the Renais- 
sance which gave him his substance and his challenge. The 
intricate variety, the sense of discovery, the spirit of explora- 
tion of his fellow Elizabethans, infected him. The problems 
faced by the thinkers of his day, heightened by full awareness 
of the cumulative traditions of Christian and Hellenistic civil- 
izations, were faced unflinchingly by him. He touched no area 
of human experience, no crux of thought, without leaving it 
more lucid, more intimately a part of the consciousness of all 
mankind. It is a measure of the fundamental nature of the 
Renaissance and Shakespeare's genius alike that the portrayal 
of life which he presented is as vital today as when he wrote. 

In a still more direct sense Shakespeare was an Elizabethan 
Englishman. He wrote his plays for the entertainment of his 
fellow Elizabethans and he expected his countrymen to support 
him, commercially, by paying good money to see his plays. And 
that audience did recognize and reward him, individually and 
in numbers, for his explorations and formulations of the far 
reaches of human experience. For Shakespeare, as Francis Fergus- 
son points out, provided a kind of national forum in the thea- 
ter, in which the whole drama of human life, in a rough way 
parallel to the ritual performances of ancient Greece, was 
celebrated for its mystery and its glory. After Shakespeare, 
writes Fergusson, "the great mirror of his theater was broken 
into fragments. But it lasted long enough to give us the last 
image of western man in the light of his great tradition." 3 

The inhabitant of today's shattered world, indeed, takes 
even his Shakespeare in fragments. There are those who inain- 

The Idea of a Theater, Princeton University Press. 
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tain that as Shakespeare wrote for the theater, he can only be 
properly appreciated and understood in the theater. Obviously 
for most persons no mere reading of the script can equal an 
adequate re-creation of a Shakespearean play on the stage for 
dramatic immediacy and massive effect. Yet no one play, or 
even a group of plays, no one director's interpretation, can 
capture and preserve the intricacy and sweep of Shakespeare's 
full achievement. The humorous fantasy of Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the human delicacy and political robustness of Richard 
II, the tragic finality of King Lear, are only examples of the 
variety and sweep of his vast panorama. The average reader 
seizes on what first comes to hand in Shakespeare. He enjoys the 
stories, he is thrilled by the particular scenes, he studies and 
re-creates the characters, he is lifted by particular passages of 
verse. Surely, here is God's plenty, and it cannot be exhausted. 

It is the quality of Shakespeare that he gives more than 
expected. No one picks up even a fragment of Shakespeare 
without being stimulated by new feelings, new thoughts. In 
a now-famous figure, Mark Van Doren wrote of The Tempest: 
"Any set of symbols, moved close to this play, lights up as in 
an electric torch/' The same might be said of any man, when 
he truly approaches Shakespeare at any point: his very being 
lights up from within. 

To the creative in mind, Shakespeare is the spark to the fuse. 
Even a few lines are enough. Look at the words of the dying 
Hotspur in Henry IV, Part I: 

But thought's the slaue of Life, and Life, Times foole; 
And Time, that takes suruey of all the world, 
Must haue a stop. 

The reader may now turn to Time Must Have a Stop, and see 
what Shakespeare has done for Aldous Huxley. It was Aldous 
Huxley, too, when he presented his imaginative portrait of the 
future of a civilization directed by scientific utilitarianism, in 
Brave New World, found that he could offer, by way of chal- 
lenge to that nightmare, the essence of a humane civilization 
through a "savage" brought up only on Shakespeare. 
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For Shakespeare did try to see the world as a whole, but 
always through humane eyes. He explored the life o the indi- 
vidual, fundamental and inviolable, as both the responsible 
agent and earthly goal of all society. Here he perceived amuse- 
ment and variety, confusion and sympathy, joy and suffering, 
reason and passion, frustration and success, nobility and deprav- 
ity, suffering and purgation, remorse and joyousness, and ulti- 
mate mystery. But he also explored all human relations; man 
and woman, parent and child, leader and follower, governor 
and governed, traitor and loyal thane, up to and including the 
whole order of government and society. In public society, as 
between individuals, he saw a kind of durable solidarity as the 
most desirable state of human affairs. 

When people have come to speak of Shakespeare, the epitome 
of the literary artist, as a force in human affairs, they have often 
referred to him and his art as expert in producing and directing 
human emotions. Both popular commentators and writers 
under the spell of Aristotle have tended to value most highly 
the production of emotion (and, in the case of tragedy, its 
purgation) . Now it is plainly true that Shakespeare can arouse 
strong emotions. But cheap art can do as much; and an event 
touching a person intimately in real life can make pallid all 
emotional response to art. Often linked with this emotional 
theory of art are the notions that artists deal primarily with the 
irrational, and that they handle their material unconsciously, 
instinctively. Such ideas lie behind the conception of Shake- 
speare as a spontaneous genius, "warbling his native wood-notes 
wild." 

Against this outmoded conception must be put the present 
conviction, based on the mass of scholarly evidence, that Shake- 
speare was a conscious artist and a constructive thinker of the 
first order. The name of philosophy has been preempted by that 
kind of constructive thought which devotes itself to abstract 
conceptions and impersonal systems. Shakespeare's thought is 
built from blocks of specific detail about human beings and 
arrives at a most personal view of the universe. In the words 
of D. G. James, "A great work of art is or so I should say a 
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work of reason; for the universe of reason is not, I take it, 
exhausted by mathematics, science, and philosophy; and if we 
argue that this is so, we must see in Shakespeare's plays a 
rational treatment, by the greatest man who has appeared in 
our civilization, of human conduct and human destiny/* 4 

"The reason, as it acted in Shakespeare's mind," says James, 
"saw evil still, and suffering; but he also saw a certain power 
in human nature to overcome the world and to make the world 
fade in our imaginations and leave not a rack behind." While 
all pay lip service to Shakespeare as the great artist of the 
Renaissance and modern civilization, and myriads of persons 
acknowledge the stimulus and joy that Shakespeare has given 
them, few make the effort to see him and know him as a whole, 
as a thinker who worked with human reality and achieved a 
vision of human destiny. Most especially, James concludes, the 
world has not taken him seriously. He has even yet to be 
reckoned with fully. 

Meantime, by the praise and attention paid him at this very 
day, by all classes, all nations, all races, it should be obvious 
that he has found and articulated a durable conception of 
human reality, fundamental in nature, all-inclusive in scope, 
and capable of uniting all mankind in solidarity and signifi- 
cance. 

When, early in his life, Francis Bacon declared: "I have taken 
all knowledge as my province," he was expressing not merely a 
personal bravado, but something of the very quality and direc- 
tion of the English Renaissance. William Shakespeare and 
Francis Bacon have long been recognized, and rightly, as the 
two greatest minds of the period. Basically, they share the urge 
and practice of looking freshly, unfettered by authority and 
tradition, at the world in which they find themselves. They 
face the known and the unknown, custom and chaos, the beau- 
tiful and the ugly, the mean and the noble, and insist on 
reckoning with all. To hold the mind open to all kinds of 
knowledge, even in the Renaissance, required an encyclopaedic 
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capaciousness. This Bacon possessed. More, it required an 
imagination of the first order, to reach out and grasp, to hold 
even in precarious juxtaposition, however unsystematic, the 
dispersed and disparate fields of human experience and acquisi- 
tion. This kind of imagination Bacon too possessed. 

And there is still a greater power of the human imagination. 
It enables the possessor and user not only to grasp and hold 
the manifold facts of actuality, but to see further, to envision 
the potentialities of man, of his situation, of his knowledge, of 
his relation to nature. This high power of the imagination, 
to see beyond the facts to the greater possibilities, Bacon, like 
Shakespeare, owned and used. 

But the legacies of these two minds are by no means easy 
to accept. For however identical may have been the world they 
inhabited, however much they may have shared in their 
approach to it, the significance they attached to their observa- 
tions, the goals which they reached toward, were vastly different. 
Indeed, Bacon opened a gap in the viewing of human nature 
which has steadily increased since his day. The splitting-off of 
areas of human consciousness and evaluation which began with 
him has become a fundamental factor in the fragmentizing of 
modern life since the Renaissance. 

In his essay "Of Love/* Bacon could write: "The Stage is 
more beholding to Loue, than the Life of Man. For as to the 
Stage, Loue is ever matter of Comedies, and now and then of 
Tragedies: But in Life, it doth much mischiefe: Sometimes 
like a Syren; Sometimes like a Fury." Shakespeare would have 
accepted this view of the demonic, destructive power of love. 
But he would never have admitted this separation of the stage 
from the "Life of Man." For to Shakespeare, "this Woodden O" 
is the world, and "All the world's a Stage/' Bacon, however, 
goes on to say: "They doe best, who, if they cannot but admit 
Loue, yet make it keepe Quarter: And seuer it wholly, from 
their serious Affaires, and Actions of Life: For if it checke once 
with Businesse, it troubleth Mens Fortunes, and maketh Men, 
that they can, no wayes be true, to their owne Ends." Much of 
modern civilization, following Bacon, would agree that there 
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is a wide separation between love and the "serious Affaires and 
actions of Life." Not so Shakespeare. No one has shown more 
vividly the uncontrollable course of love than he, in Othello 
and Antony and Cleopatra. But it is exactly Shakespeare's point, 
that love is not separate from the "serious Affaires/' that the 
whole man, with his propensity for passion, must be accepted, 
even welcomed, in the "Actions of Life." 

On poetry, and any claim it may make to figure forth the 
truth of the world, Bacon renews his attack with extra force 
in The Advancement of Learning. "The vse of this Fained 
Historic, hath beene to giue some shadowe of satisfaction to 
the minde of Man in those points, wherein the Nature of 
things doth denie it ... by reason whereof there is agreeable 
to the spirit of Man, a more ample Greatnesse, a more exact 
Goodnesse; and a more absolute varietie than can bee found 
in the Nature of things." In other words, poetry is merely a 
kind of wish fulfillment. Further, "It doth raise and erect the 
minde, by submitting the shewes of things to the desires of the 
Mind." That is to say, poetry at once increases the desires for 
what is not, and confuses the picture of what is true. Hence, 
concludes Bacon, "It is not good to stay too long in the 
Theatre." 

By contrast, insists Bacon, "Reason doth buckle and bowe 
the Minde vnto the Nature of things." And so Bacon proposed 
to split off the poetic apprehension and picturing of life: he 
advocated buckling and bowing the mind to facts, that is, 
observing and coming to terms with the physical and social 
world as it exists. He became even more specific: "Our method 
is continually to dwell among things soberly ... to establish a 
true and legitimate union between the experimental and ra- 
tional faculty." (Quoted from Pinto, The English Renaissance.) 
Bacon's program was actually revolutionary in an age of astrol- 
ogy, alchemy, and witchcraft. Thus he has often, and not with- 
out some justice, been claimed as a true father of modern 
science. 

It must be remembered, however, that Bacon was not a 
practising scientist, like Galileo or Harvey; nor even a system- 
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atic philosopher of science, like Locke or Newton. What was 
he then? Well, he was rather a speculative thinker (by no 
means always consistent) , and above all, a rhetorician, a sober 
enthusiast of knowledge, who prepared men's minds for the 
scientific approach to the "nature of things." In The Advance- 
ment of Learning Bacon says with genuine modesty: "To stirre 
the Earth a little about the Rootes of this Science, as we haue 
done of the rest: The dutie and Office of Rhetoricke is, To 
apply Reason to Imagination, for the better moouing of the 
will." 

His Essays, Civil and Moral (that is, on public and private 
life) , are the accumulated observations about "serious Affaires, 
and Actions of life . . . Business . . . and Mens Fortunes . . /' 
of a man who spent most of his "actions" climbing to, and slip- 
ping from, worldly position of power and esteem. He recorded 
faithfully, and no doubt at first hand, the society of "rugged 
individualism" and personal ambition. Within such a society, 
and on his terms, both his account and his advice are doubtless 
as valid as when he offered them. He sees life, therefore, as a 
vigorous and incessant struggle for supremacy. In the process, 
"moral," or private, virtues rather seem to "buckle and bow" 
to the intractable "nature of things." 

Two of his most characteristic observations may be noted. 
In the essay "Of Nature in Men," he says: "Let no Man trust 
his Victorie over his Nature too farre: for Nature will lay buried 
a great Time, and yet revive, upon the Occasion or Tempta- 
tion." And in "Of Great Place" he observes: "All Rising to 
Great Place, is by a winding Staire: And if there be Factions, 
it is good, to side a Mans selfe, whilst hee is in the Rising: and 
ballance Himselfe, when hee is placed." Although Bacon had 
not read Darwin and the nineteenth-century evolutionists, he 
already could portray human society as a pretty ruthless jungle, 
topped by the survival of the sharpest and luckiest. If any pic- 
ture of a responsible goal emerges from Bacon's "Civil" essays, 
it is one of a strong government, dominated by the cleverest and 
most vigorous members. In this real world of affairs, Bacon 
shows little room for tenderness, delicacy, or such transcend- 
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ental values as loyalty, humility, or self-sacrifice. Thus does 
Bacon's "reason" exclude the "fantasy" so highly prized by 
Dante, Cervantes, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

And yet this is not the whole story of Bacon. It is impossible 
to get a full and accurate account of Bacon from his Essays 
alone. Not until you turn to The Advancement of Learning 
do you see Bacon giving full expression to his finer passion. 
Here, in one of the most moving passages in literature, he 
shows himself capable of being carried away by something 
greater than power or prestige: 

For the pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning, it 
farre surpassed! all other in nature. ... Of knowledge there is 
no satietie, but satisfaction and appetite, are perpetually inter- 
changeable; and therefore appeareth to be good in itselfe simply, 
without fallacie or accident . . . [As] the Poet Lucretius de- 
scribeth elegantly, "It is a pleasure incomparable, for the minde 
of man to be settled, landed, and fortified in the certaintie of 
truth." 

The first book of The Advancement of Learning is an asser- 
tion of the value of all knowledge, against all detractors and 
detractions. He defends knowledge against traditionalists, 
theorists, "practical men"; against all parochialism, all hasti- 
ness, all obscurity, all complacency, all barriers. He advocates 
opening the mind to universal knowledge, of every kind, draw- 
ing on all history, across nations and time, based on experience 
and observation, studying men and things. Such knowledge, he 
asserts, "disposeth the constitution of the minde, not to be 
fixed or setled in the defects thereof, but still to bee capable 
and susceptible of growth and reformation." There has never 
been a more eloquent statement on the value of knowledge 
in liberal education than this of Bacon's in The Advancement 
of Learning. Indeed, Bacon's defense of knowledge is so wide 
and sweeping as to make Milton's Areopagitica appear a mere 
tract for the times. Bacon here rises to a kind of nobility, for, 
by dignifying learning, Bacon reveals the nobility in himself. 
The first book of The Advancement of Learning remains a vital 
gift of the English Renaissance, never to be overlooked, to 
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modern men and nations; a permanent statement on the value 
of the open mind and the unceasing free access to knowledge. 
In the second book of The Advancement of Learning Bacon 
reviews all the branches of learning known to him; he includes 
history, natural history, poetry, physics, metaphysics, law, psy- 
chology, anatomy, education, and theology. He regards physical 
science as basic to all knowledge, and most in need of develop- 
ment. 

For knowledges are as Pyramides, whereof History is the 
Basis: so o Natvral Philosophy the Basis is Natvral History: 
The Stage next the Basis is Phisicke: The Stage next the Vertical 
Point is Metaphisicke: As for the Verticall Point . . . wee knowe 
not whether Mans enquirie can attaine vnto it. But these three 
be the true Stages of knowledge. 

He seems to put divine knowledge, or theology, as a kind 
of revelation, apart from all the rest, above the battle, taking 
no part in man's other investigations. But the whole of physical 
and animate nature he sees as the work of God, "a rich Store- 
house for the glorie of the Creator, and the reliefe of Mans 
estate." To study nature is to learn the magnificence of the 
Creator. It is an attitude toward knowledge which has been 
held by and given personal significance to the discoveries of 
many men of science since Bacon. 

Of course, Bacon's love of knowledge could not be said to 
be impractical. He sees all knowledge, ultimately, as a step 
to the control and use of natural forces. "This is that, which 
will indeed dignifie and exalt knowledge; if contemplation and 
action may be more neerely and straightly conioyned and 
vnited together." He illustrated his point in the (unfinished) 
New Atlantis, in which he attempted to show men living by 
the fruits of scientific knowledge, but without the "fantasy" of 
the poets. In such a fashion, he trusted, knowledge would 
minister to the physical well-being of men and nations. Bacon 
thus sets down, fully, for the first time, the direction and goal 
of most scientific research in western civilization. 

Bacon certainly did not, and could not, foresee what dilem- 
mas and catastrophes this piling-up of knowledge and the 
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unlimited application of science to human life and affairs could 
lead the modern world to. It is only today that men are being 
forced to consider seriously the dangers of following his lead 
uncritically. If Bacon's bifurcation of experience has brought 
the world to its present dilemma, men may yet be forced to 
turn to some of that "poetic fancy," represented supremely by 
Bacon's contemporary, Shakespeare, in order to create a new 
wholeness of vision. 

Lacking a trust in the durable qualities of the English lan- 
guage, Bacon wrote his "major" works in Latin. History has 
taken its ironic vengeance: the only books of Bacon's which 
have achieved the kind of immortality which Bacon craved 
for them, that of being continued to be read, are those which 
he wrote, as it were, with his left hand in his native idiom, 
The Essays, and The Advancement of Learning. And even in 
these, he lives most directly in the hearts of posterity by his 
occasional ability to catch a universal thought in striking phrase. 
Yes, it would be the irony of ironies for Bacon to know that, 
while he lives by certain quotations, most of posterity could 
not be sure whether these came from Shakespeare, the Bible, 
or Bacon himself: "God Almightie first planted a Garden," or 
"What is Truth; said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for 
an Answer." 

With John Milton the English Renaissance proper reached 
its final flowering. After Milton the large view of human life 
became less easy to maintain, the atomization of experience and 
interests increased rapidly. Milton, like all writers of the 
English Renaissance, exalted human life as a whole, and en- 
riched the vision of man's destiny. If Bacon in his "Moral 
Essays" seemed obtuse and neglectful of the moral life of man, 
Milton more than redressed the balance. 

For two hundred years and more Milton was accepted as a 
poet second in English only to Shakespeare. The substance of 
his poetry, doubtless given added authority by a kind of relig- 
ious sanction, became the common property of most English- 
speaking people. By the beginning o the twentieth century, 
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sequel is so universally known that it becomes unnecessary, 
and has been so much discussed that it seems superfluous, to 
rediscuss it." From this attitude of "taking for granted/' it was 
an easy step to the modern neglect of Milton. Yet Saintsbury 
could still treat Milton's poetic style with spirited interest and 
admiration. Now even Milton's style as a poet has come under 
heavy attack by literary critics. The continued status of Milton 
as a poet appears more tenuous than that of any other major 
figure of the Renaissance. Under such circumstances it becomes 
possible to take an objective look at Milton, unclouded by die 
aura of a remote classic. The reader who approaches Milton 
today is likely to find an awareness of experience which is still 
contemporary. 

To set out "to justify the ways of God to man" which is 
Milton's purpose in all three of his final works suggests at once 
that the ways of God to man, or more particularly, the fates 
of good men and bad in the world, do need some justifying. 
Milton, as an English Puritan, believed that the good life 
should bring its just reward from a good God. His own experi- 
ence, however, appeared to contradict this belief. By the time 
he came to write his final works, Milton had spent a long life 
in strenuous moral rectitude. Yet no man, at least outwardly, 
had been more thoroughly and tragically crushed. The struggle 
for a public society based on moral ideology, to which he had 
directed the central years of his manhood, had ended in com- 
plete defeat with the restoration of an "evil" society. His own 
domestic life had come to catastrophe: and he personally had 
suffered the physical disaster of blindness. Under these circum- 
stances, it must be remembered, Milton undertook, with poetic 
power undiminished, and a faith in divine lightness never lost, 
to bring: 

To God more glory, more good win to Men 
From God. 

Milton's attitude reveals no easy acceptance of things as they 
are, no stoical resignation to defeat. What Milton does, of 
course, is to call in the invisible world, the world of eternal 
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values, to redress the apparent injustice of the visible world. 
Milton does not deny the validity of this world, as might a 
thoroughgoing medievalist, but rather insists that when the 
world of man is seen in ample enough perspective, divine 
justice may be observed operating there. Paradise Lost and 
Samson Agonistes alike are the powerful assertion, by a mind 
which had faced unflinchingly the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, of the worth and achievement of the moral 
life. Both poems are dramatically realized accounts of that life, 
constructed and articulated with masterly skill. 

Paradise Lost, then, presents the drama of human life viewed 
from a religio-cosmic perspective. In Milton's conception, God is 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate, 

Creator, not of matter, but of all life and order. Heaven, like 
a Greek pantheon, is populated with angelic creatures, who 
represent humanity written large. Like man, the angels are 
created with free will in a universe of good and evil. Those 
who choose evil are motivated by the lust for power: their 
method is destruction, and their end, chaos. Heaven, for Milton, 
thus becomes the scene of a gigantic strife between the construc- 
tive power of good and the destructive forces of evil. Milton's 
portrayal of heavenly drama is the apotheosis of the political 
struggle, as a moral battle, seen in extremes of white and black 
between good and evil. All evil is a hopeless struggle, in his 
conception, against the ultimate authority of the universe. 

To create 
Is greater than created to destroy. 

But the divine warfare has a direct bearing on human life. 
For the evil forces, defeated in heaven but not exterminated, 
descend to the human scene. Here they concentrate on God's 
much-loved creation, Man himself. And here the evil forces 
still possess diabolic strength. The life of man thus takes on 
central significance as the focus of cosmic drama. Adam and 
Eve, both first man and first woman and every man and every 
woman, become the object of divine and satanic solicitude. 

Milton's humanity is notable and characteristic in his por- 
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trayal of this pair. Original creation is presented in terms of the 
bliss of domestic love in the midst of benign nature. The 
principle of evil is represented as that form of self-assertion, in 
woman and in man, which destroys conjugal unity. After their 
separate seductions by the serpent of evil, there follows a brief 
intoxication for both, succeeded quickly by a sense of guilt, 
expressed in mutual recrimination. When they, and all their 
descendants, have been condemned to the power of death, the 
quarrelling between man and wife becomes more bitter. Finally, 
Adam expresses his sense of horror at their own sin, and a wide- 
ranging pity for those condemned with them: 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of Love, how we may light'n 
Each others burden in our share of woe; 
Since this days Death denounc't, if ought I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-pac't evill, 
A long days dying to augment our paine, 
And to our seed (O hapless Seed) deriv'd. 

Like Othello, Paradise Lost is a tragedy of man and woman. 
And Milton presents the fate of Adam and Eve as the archetype 
and literal progenitor of human fate. 

So shall the World goe on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benigne. 

Milton thus, in Paradise Lost, accepts the tragic view of 
human life. Man's innocence cannot escape the destructive 
forces of evil, whether brought about by himself or the ill-will 
of his fellows in society. But Milton does not stop there. He 
insists that tragedy can be surmounted by the Christian vision. 
However man may fall, however malign his outward fortune, 
he can still correct his life inwardly, live by inner virtue, which 
is direct from God and enables him to participate in the long- 
range triumph of good. It is a very human Milton, blind, de- 
feated, but undespairing, who prays in Paradise Lost, 
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Celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. 

And at the end of the poem, as Adam and Eve are leaving 
Eden, outwardly defeated, Adam, now wise in the ways of good 
and evil, declares that: 

Suffering for Truths sake 
Is fortitude to highest victorie. 

And the Angel replies: 

Onely add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Vertue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call'd Charitie, the soul 
Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shall possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier farr. 

Thus may God's ways to man be justified; thus may man 
glorify God. 

Milton's conception of human life as essentially a strenuous 
moral struggle, in which each individual must rely on his own 
sturdy devotion to duty, represents a characteristically English 
evaluation of experience, and more particularly, the Puritanic 
view of life. Narrow it certainly is, and lacking in spiritual 
delicacy. But something like it has long been accepted and 
formed a firm backbone to western society. What has frequently 
been forgotten is that Milton was not propounding any doc- 
trine of innocent optimism. Paradise Lost remains a powerful, 
astringent document, like other Renaissance works recognizing 
the tragic nature of human existence, yet still preserving un- 
shattered confidence in the inner power of man, through the 
light of cosmic vision and faith, to surmount all disaster. And 
Milton's power as a poet lends to man, and his confidence in 
his divine role, a kind of cosmic grandeur. 

If that poetic power of Milton comes inwardly from his 
vision of human destiny, it is expressed in a verse which is 
sui generis, Miltonic. Composed in a kind of spiralling periods, 
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rich in sonorous effects, it seems to carry the reader along in 
ringing, springing strides. The verse itself produces an effect 
of a grandeur bigger than life. No other poet has ever success- 
fully put the English language to such a use. The modern 
poet finds Milton's technique inassimilable. That is to say, 
Milton's verse and his theme are inseparable. 

The contemporary poet and critic, if not the reader, prefer 
the strange intensity of metaphysical verse, which requires 
much careful pondering to yield up its full significance. Mil- 
ton's verse, on the contrary, needs sweep and expansion. In its 
own way it remains an extreme to which language may be 
stretched to achieve its effect. Milton's verse, like his vision, is 
a permanent part of the inheritance of English literature, to 
be shared in by readers of all generations. 

And for the Heav'ns wide Circuit, let it speak 
The Makers high magnificence, who built 
So spacious, and his Line stretcht out so fair: 
That Man may know he dwells not in his own; 
An edifice too large for him to fill. 

Behind Milton lay the Bible: all his major works are based 
on it; its influence penetrated every aspect of his thought. 
Milton, like Bacon and other scholarly writers, had no need 
for an English version in order to gain access to the details of 
the scriptures. But that Milton, as a Biblical poet, could so 
readily be accepted as a national poet depended on the fact 
that the English had become a nation of Bible readers. And 
this popular Bible reading, in turn, had been made possible 
by the superb translations of the Renaissance, chief of which 
is the King James Version. 

Translation, during the English Renaissance, became a major 
art. It began with a scholarly interest in all languages and litera- 
ture; it aimed at and achieved its goal in making the whole 
literary achievement of the western world a part of the English 
heritage. Thus, translation was a factor in the universalizing 
tendency of the Renaissance. Although translation of the Bible 
depended on the revival of scholarship, its immediate aim was 
sectarian, to make the Bible, not an esoteric possession of a 
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Englishmen who could read or understand their native tongue. 
Translation of the Bible represented part of the democratizing 
influence of the Renaissance, eventually furthered its stress on 
individualism. 

While translators and readers alike placed the Bible, includ- 
ing the Hebrew Old Testament and the Christian New, in a 
sacred category, different in kind from all other literature, it 
can be seen that simply as part of the kingdom of letters the 
Bible presents ample reason for its status among the greatest 
written documents. In the summary of A. S. Cook, "Like all 
other great works of literature, it springs from, and addresses, 
human nature as a whole. ... Its themes are the greatest that 
literature can treat. They may be reduced to threeGod, man, 
and the physical universe." 

Translations of portions of the Bible had been made as early 
as the Anglo-Saxon period. But when in the fourteenth cen- 
tury Wycliff attempted an English translation of the Bible, the 
effort was regarded as part of an anti-Roman Reformation, and 
suppressed. The complete translation of the Bible into English 
came as part of the impetus of the English Reformation, early 
in the sixteenth century, and thus coincided with the full 
Renaissance. 

The Bible in English is mainly the achievement of William 
Tyndale, who translated the New Testament and the first five 
books of the Old, from 1524 to 1530, and of Miles Coverdale, 
who translated the rest of the Old Testament, 1531 to 1535. At 
the time of Tyndale and Coverdale, although scholars had been 
stimulated by the Revival of Learning, the English language 
remained essentially an Anglo-Saxon vernacular. Intellectual 
prose was still confined to Latin, and the importation of ex- 
pressions and forms from modern and classical language, char- 
acteristic of the later Renaissance, had not yet seriously affected 
English prose style. Tyndale's pleasure in getting behind the 
Latin, which represented for him the circumlocutions of the 
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incuievai ^nurcn, reveals some of the aim of his translation, 
to naturalize the Bible in English: 

The Greek tongue agreeth more with the English than with 
the Latin. And the properties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth 
a thousand times more with the English than with the Latin. 

While both Tyndale and Coverdale had the partisan objec- 
tives of the Reformation in mind (universal knowledge of the 
scriptures so that each individual could judge for himself) , they 
addressed themselves to the simple and more basic goal, a text 
which any layman could understand, expressed in language 
such that the plowman and artisan might sing Bible verses at 
their work. 

Once the floodgate of translation had been opened by 
Tyndale and Coverdale and by the course of the Reformation, 
various revisions of Tyndale and Coverdale, as well as new 
translations, appeared in English. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Genevan Bible (1560) , the Great Bible (1561) , the 
Bishops' Bible (1568) . Of these Bibles, Shakespeare used both 
the Bishops' and the Genevan, chiefly the latter. (As these were 
to be superseded by the King James Version, it is not easy for 
modern readers who know only the King James Version, to 
identify Biblical references in Shakespeare.) 

The King James Version (1604-1611) was, at least partly, 
the result of an urge toward unity among English Christians 
of the Reformation, the desire for one universal text which 
could be accepted by all. The translators who prepared this 
version declared that their aim was not to bring out just one 
more new translation, "but to make a good one better, or out 
of many good ones, one principal good one, not justly to be 
excepted against." For this purpose King James summoned a 
group of religious leaders to Hampton Court in 1604: as a 
result, fifty-four scholars were appointed to undertake the new 
version. These fifty-four learned men worked nearly seven years 
in six groups, two at Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Westminster, each being responsible for a given section of the 
Bible. They actually went back to all the Latin, Greek, and 
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jmeorew texts known to them, as well as to commentators and 
other translations. The King James Version thus stands as a 
monument to English Renaissance scholarship. But all the 
translators kept before them, as their basic pattern, the words 
of Tyndale and Coverdale. 

The King James Bible is the only known masterpiece in 
English produced by a committee. It should be remembered 
that all the translators were also clergymen, accustomed to 
using and hearing the scriptures read aloud. They were always 
keenly sensitive to the sound of language. Just as Shakespeare's 
lines were written to be spoken in the theater, the English 
Bible was prepared to be read out in the church, in family 
meetings, to be memorized and repeated by clergymen and 
laymen alike. 

It was the procedure of the King James translators to have 
each member of each group translate the specified portion him- 
self, then submit this section to all the other members of his 
group. Doubtless each translation was then read aloud, until 
all could agree on both accuracy and sound of the finished 
passage. For each group a distinguished clergyman, not one of 
the translators, was appointed to be the final arbiter. In their 
preface the translators have recorded their concern for "delite 
in the swete sounding phrase of the holy scriptures." 

The leading figure among the translators, Dean (later 
Bishop) Lancelot Andrewes, has been much praised for the 
style of his sermons by T. S. Eliot, who says they rank "with the 
finest English prose of their time, of any time." But it is tribute 
at once to the accuracy and recognized beauty of Tyndale's 
translations that the completed King James Version remains, 
in the computation of A. W. Pollard, "alike in language, 
rhythm, and cadence," fully ninety percent Tyndale's. The 
speech of the English Bible is thus not Jacobean, nor even 
Elizabethan; it is the simple, rich prose of a Henrician preacher. 
Already hallowed with age and touched with archaism by the 
time of the seventeenth century, this prose is at a great remove 
from the baroque elegance shown in the sermons of a Donne 
or an Andrewes. 
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Who can resist such lines as these? 

The heauens declare the glory of God: and the firmament 
sheweth his handy worke. 

Day vnto day vttereth speach, and night vnto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

It is true that the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is 
expressed in concrete, earthy words. The English translators 
had the good sense to put these images in familiar English 
terms: "Wine and oil, the cedar of Lebanon, the young lion, 
the moon, the cloud, the smoking hills, the wild goat, the 
coney and the stork." It has been estimated that the English 
Bible uses a vocabulary of six thousand words. Shakespeare 
employed upwards of twenty thousand, and Milton over twelve 
thousand. The Bible translators kept for the most part to short 
sentences, just long enough and varied enough to produce 
rhythms pleasant to hear or read, yet never like enough to 
create monotony. However lowly and intimate the speech and 
terms used by the translators, the effect is always one of dignity. 
Surely this total effect can be attributed to the spirit with which 
the English translators approached their task: that the work 
on which they were engaged was one of consummate impor- 
tance to all men. 

The English nation found in the Bible the greatest confirma- 
tion of their own moral nature and experience; nourishment 
for their spiritual cravings; a coherent picture of man, the 
cosmos, and destiny. In the words of A. S. Cook: "What Homer 
was to the Greeks, and the Koran to the Arabs, that, or some- 
thing not unlike it, the Bible has become to the English." 

Nor should it be forgotten that both the impetus and the 
ability which brought the Bible to the English people were 
part of the movement called the Renaissance. And as T. H. 
Huxley pointed out, the Bible made the humblest English 
citizen, who may never have left his own village, aware "of 
the existence of other countries and other civilizations, and of 
a past stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest civiliza- 
tions." Yet it raised both humble and lofty to a new dignity in 
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the order of things. Above all, it sanctified the impulses of the 
heart which unite all mankind. 

Set mee as a scale vpon thine heart, as a scale vpon thine 
arme: for loue is strong as death, jealousie is cruel as the graue: 
the coales thereof are coales of fire, which hath a most vehement 
flame. 

Many waters cannot quench loue, neither can the floods 
drowne it; if a man would giue all the substance of his house 
for loue, it would vtterly be contemned. 

As Shakespeare's plays stand as the greatest achievement of 
English poetry, the King James Bible remains the finest ex- 
ample of English prose. And both are the fruits of the English 
Renaissance, living inspiration to all who know the English 
tongue. 

Since brasse, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundlesse sea, 
But sad mortallity ore-swaies their power, 
How with this rage shall beautie hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger then a flower? 
O how shall summers hunny breath hold out, 
Against the wrackfull siedge of battring dayes, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stoute, 
Nor gates of steele so strong but time decayes? 
O fearefull meditation, where alack, 
Shall times best lewell from times chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foote back, 
Or who his spoile or beautie can forbid? 
O none, vnlesse this miracle haue might, 
That in black inck my loue may still shine bright. 
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Part Two 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 

THE 

WILLIAM PYLE PHILIPS 
COLLECTION 

BY G. WILLIAM MILLER 

Associate Professor of English 

Temple University 



FOREWORD 

THIS CATALOGUE of the William Pyle Philips Collection has as 
its objective the description of each of the sixty-five volumes 
in sufficient detail to enable scholars to place the Philips copy 
in the bibliography of a particular edition. Only in two in- 
stances, the 1577 Holinshed and the 1605 du Bartas, where the 
Philips copy presents a bibliographical peculiarity apparently 
not discussed in print before, have the notes been expanded to 
include material bearing on the edition as well as the individual 
copy. 

The general principles of bibliographical description fol- 
lowed in this catalogue are those set down and discussed in 
detail by Professor Fredson T. Bowers; their application in the 
individual description represents often, however, a compro- 
mise with the ideal because of the limited time and space 
available to me. 

The individual descriptions conform to a set pattern. The 
first entry is a quasi-facsimile transcription of the title except 
where the copy presents a facsimile in place of a genuine title 
leaf. Specific engraved-title citations refer to A. F. Johnson's 
A Catalogue of Engraved and Etched English Title-pages down 
to William Faithome, 1691 (London, 1934) ; specific com- 
partment citations, to R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson's 
Title-page Borders used in England fr Scotland, 1485-1640 
(London, 1932) ; specific device citations, to R. B. McKerrow's 
Printers and Publishers' Devices in England and Scotland, 
1485-1640 (London, 1913) ; and specific ornament citations, 
to H. R. Plomer's English Printers' Ornaments (London, 
1924) . Where the volume includes a colophon, that too has 
been transcribed in the same manner as the title. 
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The second entry is the collation, which includes the format 
and quiring, the collational formula for a perfect copy with 
modifications applicable to the individual copy being described, 
the number of leaves and plates, an account of foliation or 
pagination, and a record of signatures. 

The third entry is a quasi-facsimile transcription of the head- 
title of the volume, if a head-title is present, and the fourth 
entry is a compressed description of the contents plus occasional 
comments on the variant states of engraved title, the presence 
of facsimile leaves and cancels, or die position of engraved 
plates. Matter within single quotation marks is in quasi- 
facsimile transcription. 

The fifth entry is a quasi-facsimile transcription of the 
running titles. These titles are described in detail with their 
variants in the volumes with comparatively few quires and 
with consistent titles throughout. This entry in the description 
of folio play collections concentrates on recording marked 
aberrations from the normal variants found consistently within 
the several sets of titles used to print a particular play. 

The sixth entry is a sampling of catchwords with the empha- 
sis on the selection of those catchwords which differ in some 
fashion from their mates on the following page. 

The seventh entry deals with type and paper. The type entry 
includes the particular page of text measured, the number of 
lines of type to the page, the vertical measurement in milli- 
meters of the type-page followed by the vertical measurement 
from the headline to the directional line, and the horizontal 
measurement of the type-page followed by a second measure- 
ment if the volume contains marginal notation. The last item 
is the millimeter measurement of twenty lines of type with 'R,' 
*BL/ or 'Ital.' referring to the type in which the text is set, 
roman, black letter, or italic respectively. The paper entry 
attempts by general reference to the watermark to indicate the 
original size of the paper used in the printing with occasional 
indication of the geographical region where the paper was 
made. The measurements that follow in inches and tenths of 
inches are those o the leaves of the Philips copy. 
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The eighth entry, the notes, include the designation of the 
edition and issue, the Pollard and Redgrave or Wing number, 
the Stationers' Register reference in the Arber or Eyre and 
Rivington printed transcripts, comments on bibliographical 
peculiarities of the copy being described, and the provenance. 

The final entry, inserted at the request of Professor Ralph 
Sargent, is a census of copies in the British Museum, die 
Bodleian, University Library Cambridge or one of the college 
libraries of that University, and in five Eastern United States 
libraries with notable rare book collections: Library of Con- 
gress, Harvard, Pierpont Morgan, Folger, and Yale. 

I take considerable pleasure in acknowledging the generous 
assistance I received from a notable group of scholars during 
the two months on which I worked on this catalogue. To the 
published research of two bibliographers I am chiefly indebted, 
and the citation of their writings in many of my descriptions 
is not only an apt reference but also a note of obligation. The 
one is Professor William A. Jackson, whose studies in The Carl 
H. Pforzheimer Library, 3 vols. (New York, 1940) , frequently 
offered me the most illuminating research on a particular vol- 
ume. In addition he lent me material from his personal files 
on the 1577 Holinshed and helped me with problems relating 
to the Swift and du Bartas volumes. The other is Sir Walter 
Greg, on whose Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to 
the Restoration (2 vols.) I relied chiefly in checking the Philips 
play quartos. Further, he graciously permitted me to cite mate- 
rial from his forthcoming third volume dealing with collected 
works, the first proofs of which I was able to examine at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library through the courtesy of Dr. James 
G. McManaway. 

I wish to thank Dr. Giles E. Dawson for settling definitively 
the question of the authenticity of the 1611 Titus Andronicus 
title and for rechecking the three Folger copies of du Bartas; 
and Dr. Curt F. Buhler and Mr. Herman R. Mead for replying 
in detail to inquiries addressed to them. 

I am especially grateful to Professor Allan Stevenson, who 
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examined the watermarks in some fifty Folger volumes and 
made it possible for me to include the entry on paper in my 
descriptions. 

Finally I wish to acknowledge the kindly assistance given me 
by Professors Ralph Sargent, John Lester, Jr., and Manuel J. 
Asensio of the Haverford College faculty, and to acknowledge 
the repeated courtesies which I received from the Haverford 
College Library staff and from Mr. Elkan Buchhalter, Refer- 
ence Librarian, Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple University. 

C. W. MILLER 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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THE ARTE 

OF ENGLISH 

POES IE. 

Conmucdinto three Bookcs : Tbcfrftof Poc 
and Poeficjthefccoudof Proportion, 




Title-page of The Arte of English Poesie, attributed 
to George Puttenham; with a portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By the printer of Shakespeare's poems. 



1 THE ARTE OF ENGL1 

THE | ARTE | OF | ENGLI 
into three Bookes: The firft - 
f econd of Proportion, | the thi 
222] | AT LONDON | Printed 
in the | black-Friers, neere Luc 

Collation: 4<> AB* C-H* P K-2L* 21V 
131 leaves, pp. [8] 1-92, 101-258 [2, 
136 as 36 and inverting the first 2 
signed. [AB3, Nl, N3, P2 in ital.] 

HT] [Plomer: 43] | THE FIRS 
Poefie. 

Contents: AB1 V [AB4*:] Woodcut 
Pforzheimer, I, PL III) . AB2: Ti 
AB3: Dedication to William Cecil 
AB4 [AB1:] leaf blank. Cl: HTwi 
I2 V : blank. Kl: Text of Book Tw< 
Three begins. 2L4: Table of Chapt 
figures Auricular. 

RT] [Book 1:] OF POETS | ANE 
on CEF34, DGH1, D3; OF POET 
11-2], [Book 2:] OF PROPORT 
TION' on KLMQ2 V , 01*, NP3 V , I 
MENT. LIB. HI. 

CW] E4 V , tyres H4 V meeter [nw 
Ye 

Type: Text (VI) : 37 11. with mrg 
mm., 83R. Paper: Rochel sphere, 7 : 

Notes: First edition. STG 20519. A 
George Puttenham is generally coi 
this work, but the ascription is ver> 
Review of English Studies, I (1925 
son.) At some point in the process 
outer half-sheet of the initial AB g 
so that the woodcut of Elizabeth, -w 
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Folger copies falls on AB4 V , occurs in this copy on ABK W. A. 
Jackson notes two states of the inner forme of signature 2E. 
This copy has the second state with line 2 of 2E1 V reading: 'And 
thus againe, It hath bene alwayes vfuall among great and 
As the collational formula and gap in pagination indicate, the 
four leaves inserted between signatures N and O in some copies 
are lacking in this one. The H. Huth-H. V. Jones-S. S. Terry- 
Wilmerding (1950, I, 591) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., TCC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



2 BACON, FRANCIS 

The Essay es, 1625 

[Within double rules] THE | ESSAYES | OR | COVN- 
SELS, | CIVILL AND | MORALL, | OF | FRANCIS LO. 
VERVLAM, | VISCOVNT S'. ALBAN. || Newly written. 
|| [Orn. (12.5 x 46) ] || LONDON, | Printed by IOHN 
HAVILAND for | HANNA BARRET. | 1625. 

Collation: 4 A*(A2) (a) 2 B-2V* 2X2, 175 leaves, pp. [12] 
1-340 [misprinting 269-70 for 268-69, 274 for 272]; $3 (-Al,2, 
(a) 2) signed. [HI in ital.] 

Contents: Al: Leaf blank. A2: Title (verso blank), cancellans. 
A3: Dedication to the Duke of Buckingham, signed Fr. St. Alban. 
A4*: blank. (a)l: The Table. (a)2 v : blank. Bl: Text begins. 
2X2 V : Text ends. 

RT] [changes with each essay]. 

CW] B4 V , parations [parations,] T4 V , too 2G4, out 2M4, 
breadth [Breadth]. 

Type: Text (F3) : 25 11. 143 (161) x 79 mm., 115R. Rules en- 
dose page, with running titles and page numbers within single 
rules, and rule-frame on outer margin. Paper: Norman pot, 7.25 
x 5.75 inches. 

Notes: Thirteenth edition, second issue. STC 1148. Arber, IV, 137. 
Pforz. 30. First complete edition of essays. The text follows the 
Gibson *B* readings throughout and in particular the 'b' reading 
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on pp. 270 [269] and 274 [272]. Gibson's reproduction of the 
title of this issue with the bottom outer rule lacking suggests 
that the title exists in two states, but the likelihood is that he 
merely reproduced the title of a cropped copy. (See R. W. 
Gibson, Francis Bacon; a bibliography of his Works and 
Baconiana to the year 1750 (Oxford: Scrivener Press, 1950), 
no. 14.) 

Copies: BM, TCC; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



3 BACON, FRANCIS 

The TwoBookes, 1605 

THE | Twoo Bookes of | FRANCIS BACON. | Of the pro- 
ficience and aduance- | ment of Learning, diuine and | 
humane. [ To the King. | AT LONDON, | ^ Printed [by 
Thomas Purfoot] for Henrie TomeSj and j are to be fould 
at his fhop at Graies Inne | Gate in Holborne. 1605. 

Collation: 4, A-L* M*, 2A-3G* 3EP, ^ (3H2, a blank leaf and 
^1.2, an unsigned half-sheet containing errata lacking), 167 
leaves, fol. 1-45; 1-118 [= 122] [with misprintings and extensive 
misnumberings following exactly those described by Gibson, p. 
73]; [Book I:] $4 signed; [Book H:] $2 (2S-3D, 3G), $3 (2A-I, 
2N, 3EF), $4 (2K-M, 2O-R) [misprinting B2 for 2B2, 2D2 for 
3D2, and printing K2, LI, 2L3 in ital.] 

HT] || THE FIRST BOOKE | of FRANCIS BACON; of the | 
proficience and aduancement of \ Learning, diuine, and humane. 
\ To the King. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank) . A2: HT with text and init. 
TS (35 x 35) . 2A1: [HT for Book II:] || ^ 'THE SECOND | 
Booke of FRANCIS BACON; of | the proficience or aduancement j 
of Learning, Diuine and Humane. | To the King.' \ [Text with 
fact. Iio (44 x 44) ]. 3H1 V : Text ends. 

RT] [Book I]: Of the aduancement of learning, ['Of the 
Aduancement of Learning; on G(o), C-FH-L(i)] | The firft 
booke. ['The firft Booke. 9 on BEGM1, M2, CDF-L2-4, E3, BE4.] 
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[Book II:] Of the aduancement of learning ['learning/ on 2K-R 
(i), 3H1 V ; 'Of the Aduancement of Learning/ on 2K-R(o); 
'Learning/ (with comma inverted) on 2S1 V , 2Z3 V , 2TX4 V ; 'Learn- 
ing/ on 2Z1 V , 3A1 V , 2S-X2 V , 2S3 V , 3D3 V , 2SVZ4*, 2Y1-4*, 3BC14v ; 
'Of the Aduancement of learning/ on 3D1 V , 2Z4 V , 3AD4 V , 2T-X3 V ; 
'learning. 9 on 2T-X1; 2Z2 V , 3AD2 V ; 'Of the Aduancement ofearn- 
ing/ on 3A3 V .] 

CW] G4 V , Diony-fius, [Dionyfius] 2F2 V , ledges, [ledges] 2P1*, 
ENTRIE, [ENTRIE:] 2T3 V , gen [gent,] 

Type: Text (211) : 30 11. with mrg. nn. 135 (148) x 86 (104) 
mm., 94R. [A few pages have only 29 11. of text.] Paper: Mixed 
crowns and grapes, 8.25 x 6.19 indies. 

Notes: First edition. STC 1164. Arber, III, 299, 301. Pforz. 36. 
Gibson, no. 81. This copy follows the Gibson 'normal* textual 
readings. The Hoe-Wilmerding (1950, I, 46) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., TCG; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 

4 BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, AND JOHN FLETCHER 

Comedies and Tragedies, 1647 

[Within double rules] COMEDIES | AND TRAGEDIES | 
FRANCIS BEAVMONT | AND | IOHN FLETCHER | 
[the three last lines bracketed at each end with the accom- 
panying words 'Written by* on left and 'Gentlemen/ on 
right] Neverprinted before, | And now publifhed by the 
Authours | Originall Copies. || Si quid habent veri Vatum 
prafagia, vivam. || LONDON, \ Printed for Humphrey 
Robinson, at the three Pidgeons, and for | Humphrey 
Mofeley at the Princes Armes in S t Pauls \ Church-yard. 
1647. 

Collation: 2 (in fours) Engr. portrait. +A 4 a-c 4 d-e* f 4 g*, B-K 4 
L2, 2A-2S 4 , 3A-3X 4 4A-4I 4 , 5A-5R 4 5S6 5T-5X 4 , 6A-6K 4 6L<>, 
7A-7C 4 7D2 7E-7G 4 , 8A-8C 4 *8D2, 8D-8F 4 441 leaves, pp. 1-75; 
1-143; 1-165; 1-71; 1-172; 1-92; 1-48 [misprints follow Greg's nor- 
mal errors for this edition except 85 for 81]; $2 (+5S3, +6A3, 
+6L3, +8A-C3) signed, [misprints follow Greg's normal errors.] 
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Contents: Prefixed to Al: Engraved portrait of Fletcher by Wil- 
liam Marshall in first state with line 4 reading: 'vates duplex 9 
(recto blank) . Al: Title (verso blank). A2: Dedication to Philip 
Earle of Pembroke, signed by ten members of the King's Com- 
pany. A3: To the Reader, signed James Shirley. A4: To the 
Reader, signed Humphrey Moseley. al: Commendatory verses. 
On g2: Postscript. g2 v : A Catalogue of the Plays. Bl: Text begins. 
8F4*: Text ends. 

RT] [changes with each play; vars.: 'The Cuftome of the 
Countrey. 9 on 2D4; RT lacking on 3R3.] 

CW] G4v la. \Iam.~\ 2H4^ Hee's [He's] 3B4*, Duke [Dw.] 
4Elv But [but] 5D4^, Sef. [&?//.] 

Type: [eight printers:] 2 cols. 66-68 H. 273-78 (292-95) x 179- 
182 mm., 81-84R. Rules enclose page with center rule; headline 
within double rules. Paper: Fine crown, 12.5 x 8.18 inches. 

Notes: First edition. Wing, B1581. Greg, III, 1647 folio. Pforz. 
53. W. W. Greg suggests that Charles Cotton the elder, rather 
than James Shirley, carried whatever editorial responsibility 
was involved in publishing this edition. Greg also was first to note 
the work of eight printers in this volume with each printer 
employing a new alphabet. Early in his work on the Pforzheimer 
Catalogue, W. A. Jackson identified five of the eight printers as 
Thomas Warren, William Wilson, Susan Islip, Ruth Raworth, 
and Edward Griffin. For a reproduction of many of the ornaments 
and a detailed study of the printing, see R. C. Bald, Bibliograph- 
ical Studies in the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647 
(Bibliographical Society, 1938 [for 1937]). The E. L. Ferris 
(1949, 34) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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5 BIBLE, KING JAMES, 1611 

[Engraved title] THE | HOLY | BIBLE, | Conteyning 
the Old Teftament, | AND THE NEW: \ Newly Tranf- 
lated out of the Originall \ tongues: & with the former 
Tranflations \ diligently compared and reuifed by his | 
Maiesties fpeciall ComandemenL \ Appointed to be read 
in Churches. \ Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the Kings \ moft Excellent Maiestie. \ ANNO 
DOM. 1611. 



Collation: 2 (in sixes) , AS B* C D 4 *A6 (-A1) B-O* D2, A-5O*; 
A-2A 6 , 751 leaves unnumbered. $3 (-B2, - 4 A1) signed. [All sig- 
natures in black letter except those on A<* B*, D 4 , Ol, 213, 2O1, 
3RYZ2, 4BHL1, 4HR2, 4N3, 5B3, 2R-TX3, Wl-2, which are in 
roman, and 2A-C 6 , which are in italic. C2 is signed A2-] 

Contents: Al: Engraved title (verso blank), the leaf rebacked 
and remargined. A2: Dedication to King James. A3 V : The Trans- 
lators to the Reader. Cl: Calendar (printed in red and black 
ink). Dl: Almanack (red and black). Dl v : To find Easter for- 
ever (red and black) . D2: The Table and Calendar. D4 V : The 
names and order. *AI: Royal arms (leaf in facsimile) . 2 A1 V : The 
Genealogies. Dl and D2 V : An alphabetical Table of the land of 
Canaan. Dl v and D2: Engraved map of Canaan. 3 A1: Text of 
Genesis begins. (Each book is introduced with a two-column 
headpiece and title, generally in box-rules. The text of the first 
chapter of each book is introduced with a decorative initial con- 
siderably larger than those used to introduce the text of each 
of the other chapters.) 3L6 V : blank. 413: Text of Apocrypha 
begins. 5C6 V : Text of Apocrypha ends. 4 A1: Title for New Testa- 
ment (verso blank) , the imprint worded like that on engraved 
title, but the whole of the text of this title in compartment: 
McK. and F. 231. A2: Text of Matthew begins. 22A6 V : Text of 
New Testament ends. 

RT] [changes with each book]. 

CW] 2AI: *We [*Wee] 3Q2*: parell, [parel,] 4K6*, for 
*; may [All in black letter.] 
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Type: 2 cols. 59 11. with mrg. nn., text 344 x 89 mm., 114VC. 
Cols., mrg. nn., and headline enclosed in boxes, 361 x 225 mm. 
Paper: Lumbard with grapes, 15.70 x 10.38 inches. 

Notes: First edition of the Royal Version ('He' Bible). The 
Ruth, III, 15, reading: 'and he went into the citie/ STG 2216. 
Pforz. 61. Darlow and Moule, I, no. 240. This copy has all leaves 
in the A state except possibly 3R3, which because o a displaced 
digit appears to conform to the leaf in the B state. (See Walter 
E. Smith, The Library, II (1890), nos. 13, 14, and 15.) The 
engraved title of this edition occurs in two states, distinguishable 
by the position of the accent marks in the Tetragrammaton, the 
punctuation after 'NEW, and the condition of the second letter in 
'Churches.' The title of the present copy is like that in Pforz- 
heimer, I, PL V, not like that in A. F. Johnson, Boel No. 1. The 
map of Canaan on D1 V -D2 occurs in two engravings; that in the 
present copy is unsigned by the engraver Elstrack and has the 
sea stippled (Fry, no. 14) . The state of the 'Table' on the outer 
form of the D1.2 gathering is Fry, no. 16. The A. T. White-M. 
Biddle (1952, no. 87) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



6 BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI 

The Decameron, 1620, Vols. I-II 

[Vol. I] [in frame of six woodcuts] THE | Decameron 
| CONTAINING | An hundred pleafant | Nouels | Wittily 
difcourfed, betweene \ feauen Honourable Ladies, and \ 
three Noble Gentle- \ men. \ London, printed by | Ifaac 
laggard, | 1620. 

[Vol. II] [in frame of six woodcuts] THE j Decameron 
| CONTAINING | An hundred pleafant | Nouels. | Wittily 
difcourfed, betweene \ seuen Honourable Ladies, and \ 
three Noble Gentle- \ men. \ The laf t Fiue Dayes. | London, 
Printed by | Ifaac laggard, | 1620. 
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Volume I 

Collation: 2 (in sixes), A-V, 2A* 2B-2N6 (2N6, blank and 
lacking), 199 leaves, fol. [6] 1-127, 146-210 [211] [= 192] 
[omitting 5 and misprinting 38, 45, 81-2, 77, 85, 141-2, 159, and 
196 for 39, 44, 75-6, 83, 86, 123-4, 158, and 190 respectively]; 
$3 (+E4, +H4, +1, -P4, +R -T4, +2A4, +2D4) signed. 
HT] [Orn. (25 x 131) : like Plomer: 50] | THE DECAMERON, 
I Containing, an Hundred pleafant | NOVELLES. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: Dedication to Sir Philip 
Herbert, A3 V : blank. A4: The Author's Prologue. A*: The Table. 
Bl: HT with text and ink. G 8 (36 x 37) . 2N4 V : Text ends. On 
2N4 V : 'The end of the Fifth Day. \ FINIS/ 2N5*: Errata (recto 
blank) . 

RT] [double rule] Nouell ['Nouell.'] 1 [2-10]. The firft 
\Jecond, third'] Day of Decameron. [Vars.: 'Third 9 and 'The 
third Day.*]. The Fourth ['fourth'"] Day \ gouemed ['Gouerned'] 
by Philostratus. The Fifth Day ['Day/] | Gouerned [gouerned'] 
by Madam Fiammetta. 

CW] Cl v , ayre [aire] C6 V , the [verie] 2B6 V , [two catch- 
words]: where- [2 11.], Cup, 

Type: Text (2A1) : 47 1L 218 (232) x 118 mm., 94R. 

Volume II 

Collation: 2 (in fours) , A* (-AI, a blank) , MT^W B ~ ZZ *' 3A<5 ' 
199 leaves, fol. [13] 1-134, 137-188 [= 186] [misprinting 14, 
19, 54, 68, 72, 67, 81, 102, 137, 174, 177, and 187 for 16, 17, 53, 
72, 73, 76, 88, 106, 138, 175, 187, and 188 respectively] ; $2 (+M3, 
+3A3, -Bl-2) signed. [12, P2, 2V2 in ital.] 

Contents: A2: Title (verso blank) . A3: Dedication to Sir Philip 
Herbert. A3*: blank. A4: To the Reader. A4v : blank, fll: The 
Table. Bl: Text for Induction for nouells of sixth day begins. 
3A6: Text ends. On 3A6: 'The End of the Tenth and \ Laft Day.' 
3A6 V : blank. 

RT] [double rule] The Sixth {Eighth, Ninth,'] Day \ gouerned 
by Madam [Madame] Eliza [Lauretta, ^Emillia']. [Vars.: 
'Eight/ 'Day.', 'Day,'.] The Seuenth \Tenth\ Day, \ gouerned by 
Dioneus [Pamphilvs]. [Vars.: 'Seauenth.''] 
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CW] DP, Paris [for) 2G2 V , coun- [encountxed] 2Ol,affuring 
[ring] 2Z3 V , of [Conuocation of] 

Type: Text (H2) : 46 11. 216 (231) x 115 mm., 94R. Paper: 
Norman pots, 10.9 x 7 inches. 

Notes: [Vols. 1 and II] : First edition. STC 3172. Arber, III, 667. 
Pforz. 71. This copy of Vol. I includes the title originally designed 
for it, and not a reprinting of the Vol. II title with the phrase 
'The laft Fiue Dayes.' deleted. The titles for the two volumes 
contain the same six woodcuts, but in different arrangements on 
the page. The Wilmerding (1950, I, 70) copy. 

Copies: [Vols. HI]: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



7 BRANT, SEBASTIAN 

The Ship of Fooles, 1570, trl. Alexander Barclay 

Stultifera Nauis, | qua omnium mortalium narratur ftulti- 
tia, admo- [ dum vtilis 8c neceffaria ab omnibus ad 
f uam falutem perlegenda, | Latino sermone in noftrum 
vulgarem verfa, & iam diligenter | impreffa. An. Do. 1570. 
| [Woodcut: fools in four ships.] | The Ship of Fooles, 
wherin is f hewed the folly | rf all &fcttei, mttfe fctor* aifcr 
umrltw alttajttriit mtfcr ilf* fame, | tuerij jarrf tiahl* atti Jraitfall 
tm all m*tt* | L QTrattflaf^ met rrf Hatttt itttn Engltslj^ bg 
Alexander | Barclay |tmft. 

Colophon: Imprinted at London in Paules Church- | yarde 
by lohn Cawood Printer to the | Queenes Maief tie. | Cum 
Priuilegio ad imprimendum folum. \ [two rows of type- 
oms.] 

Collation: 2 (in sixes) , f-f ^ A-2V^ 2X* 2A-G6, *A-D<5, 340 leaves, 
foL [12] 1-259 [260-62]; [42]; [24] [misprinting 96 for 99, 156 
for 150, 188 for 191, 200 for 100, 205 for 201]; $3 signed. 

Contents: fl: Tide (verso blank). f2: Dedication in Latin to 
Thomas Cornish. ^[2 v -^f4 v : Jacob Lodier's epigramma, Epistola, 
carmen, saphicon, and decatasticon. f5: Brant's exhortatio to 
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Locher. On ^5: Locher's Prologus. On ^6: Locher's Prologue. On 
flfll v : Hecatasticon. On ^2 V ; Proeme. On t1f 4v: Argumentum. 
On f fl5: The Argument. On m[5 v : Epigramma ad Lectores, and 
Celeusma. On ^6: The clamour to the fooles. Al: Text begins. 
2X1: Text ends. 2X1 v : Locher's Excusatio. 2X2: Alexander 
Barclay excusing the rudenes of his Translation. 2X2 V : Tabula. 
On 2X3: The Table. 2X4 V : blank. *A1: The Mirrour of Good 
Maners, written in Latin by Dominicus Mancinus and trans- 
lated by Barclay. *G6: Text of The Mirrour ends. 2Q6: Hexas- 
ticon of Petrus Carmelianus. 2 G6 V : blank. 3 A1: Certain Egloges 
of Barclay. 3D6: Text of fifth E g lo g e ends. 3 D6: Colophon. 

RT] The Ship of Fooles. ['fooles/]. The Mirrour of good 
Maners. ['Maners' and 'manors/]. The Egloges of Alexander 
Barclay. ['Barclay']. 

CW] H6v, To the X5 V , Commend [Commende] 2H6v, To 
2A6v, Him 3B6 V , Murther [Murder] [All in black letter.] 

Type [The Ship]: Text (B2) : 47 11. with mrg. nn. 225 (238) x 
107 (135) mm., Latin in 96R; English in 96$JL [The Mirrour:] 
Latin roman and English black-letter texts parallel (Bl) : 47 11. 
and 55 U. 224 (236) x 139 mm., 96R and 823ISL [The Egloges:] 
text (A2) : 2 cols. 72 11.224 (235) x 143 mm., 62JJE. Paper: Hand 
and star, 10.75 x 7.25 inches. 

Notes: Second edition. STC 3546. Arber, I, 360. Pforz. 41. This 
edition includes 110 different illustrative woodcuts, those first 
appearing on MS, M5, Nl, and 2E5 used twice, and that on HI 
used three times. The E. L. Ferris (1949, 90) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, WF, Y. 
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j 

tc^ Fyros,& Greek tota:&bibit 
Max lariu m a pcrcunt ejuia nara morcdiacun&a 
Qipr facimuSjCun^is cxitus vans it. 

fe? Of the cnde of worldly honour and power, 
an J of poofa that trufl thrift. 

Ill jDn cartfr ta tieucr Ucgra fi> twlfcttf, 



, 

ji5a<: at fte t n^e aU fe|j bnc gone ana fpcn*, 
Sgvna t^ feme no inan can mafic Dcrt ncc: 



SH&00 mans ftgtanc of coucfe 10 uncsctawtf . 




CwatottjEf of mintJe^ mutt attb Wintie a 



ontafirr potder fet fo fc:e yotw mittlWr 



3& of pour life ton* nether t> 
CotDojIUIv irojfoip te ffrtJfafflp intmfte , 
^ if tour lift Cwte newt moK comr to nte 



Potcnratusfe- 
culi finis, 



noru inccrhii dt 
tiranrm'is etas. 
Mnlti nnnni fe- 
deiur.tmrhrono, 
& i 



funtva- 
3l 
funl 



Crdc0.fr. J.rrfr. 



Fools on the Wheel of Fortune, turned by the hand 
of God. Woodcut from Barclay's Skip of Fooles, 1570. 
Based on Sebastian Brant's Stultifera Nauis. 



BURTON, ROBERT 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621 

THE | ANATOMY OF ] MELANCHOLY, | WHAT 
IT IS. | WITH ALL THE KINDES, | CAVSES, SYMP- 
TOMES, PROG- | NOSTICKES, AND SEVE- \ RALL 
CVRES OF IT. | IN THREE MAINE PARTITIONS [ 
with their seuerall SECTIONS, MEM- | BERS, and SVBSEG- 
| TIONS. | PHILOSOPHICALLY, MEDICI- \ NALLY, 
HISTORICALLY, OPE- \ NED AND CUT VP. \ BY | 
DEMOCRITUS lunior. | With a Satyricall PREFACE, con 
ducing to ( the following Difcourfe. \ MACROS. | Omne 
meum, Nihil meum. | AT OXFORD, \ Printed by IOHN 
LICHFIELD and IAMES | SHORT, for HENRY CRIPPS. | Anno 
Dom. 1621. 

Collation: 4 (in eights) , a-e f*, A-3C 3D* 440 leaves, pp. [4] 
1-54, 51-72 [73-80] [- 84]; M94, 193-277 [278], 279-493 [494], 
495-642, 645-783 [784-92] [misprinting 137, 155, 174, 138, 428, 
437, 452, 463, 482, 486, 635, 717, 459, 752, and 773 for 139, 175, 
180, 238, 424, 427, 451, 453, 481, 487, 605, 718, 759, 762, and 763 
respectively]; $4 signed. [2P2 in black letter, and ACIKL1, 
2BDITZ1; AGIL2, 2TUZ2; GINST3, 2DX3; D4, 2IP4 in ital.] 

Contents: al: Title (verso blank) , remargined with missing text 
supplied in facsimile. a2: Latin dedication to Baron Berkeley. 
a2 v : blank. a3: Democritus Junior to the Reader. 1: Synopsis 
of Partition One. Al: The First Partition text begins. S4: 
Text ends. S4 V : blank. S5: Synopsis for Partition Two. Tl: The 
Second Partition text begins. 2H6: Analysis of Partition Three. 
2H8 V : blank. 211: The Third Partition text begins. 3D4: Errata, 
17 11. 3D4 V : blank. (The inner margins of all four leaves of the 
3D quire have been repaired.) 

RT] [changes with partitions and sections]. 

CW] e4 v , skonces [fconce,] H4* that [And] 2A3 V , the [great- 
est] 2Q2 V , "Illam \?Mille\ 

Type: Text (Gl) : 36 11. with mrg. nn. 147 (156) x 86 (115) 
mm., 82R. Paper: Pot, 7 x 5.25 inches. 
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Notes: First edition. STC 4159. Pforz. 119, Paul Jordan-Smith, 
Bibliographia Burtoniana (Stanford University, 1931) , pp. 80-81. 
The Viscount Birkenhead-H. C. L. Morris-Wilmerding (1950, 
I, 104) copy. 
Copies: BM, Bodl, ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



9 CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 

El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha, Vol. I, 
1605 

EL INGENIOSO | HIDALGO DON QVI- | XOTE DE 
LA MANCHA. | Compuefto por Miguel de Ceruantes | 
Saauedra. \ DIRIGIDO AL DVQUE DE BEIAR, | Mar- 
ques de Gibraleon, Conde de Barcelona, y Bana- | res, 
Vizconde de la Puebla de Alcozer, Senor de | las villas de 
Capilla, Curiel, y | Burgillos. | Ano, [within box: orn. 
(85 x 69) : falcon perched on fist thrust through cloud, 
above a lion couchant, in oval frame with 'SPERO LVCEM 
POST TENE-BRAS'] 1605. | Con priuilegio de Caftilla, 
Aragon, y Portugal. | EN MADRID, Por luan de la Cuef ta. 
|| Vendefe en cafa de Francifco de Robles, librero del Rey 
nf o f enor. 

Collation: 4 (in eights), ^W A-2R 8 , 332 leaves, fol. [12] 1-316 
[4] [misprinting 4e for 14, 16 for 15, 245 for 254, and printing 
in a italic a part or the whole of the folio numbers, especially on 
2M-2Q8]; $5 signed. [G5, 2G3, 2K1, 2R3 in itaL] 

HT] [Orn. (35 x 106) : pair of reed-playing satyrs] | PRIMERA 
PARTE | DEL INGENIOSO | Hidalgo don Quixote de | la 
Mancha. | Capitulo Primero. Que trata de la condi- \ cion, y 
exercicio del famofo hidalgo don \ Quixote de la Mancha. 

Contents: fll: Title (verso blank) <[2: Tassa, or price of volume: 
290 14 marauedis for 83 sheets, signed luan Gallo de Andrada. 
On ^2: Errata, licensed by Francisco Murcia de la Liana, f 2: El 
Rey, permission from the King of Spain to print the volume, 
signed luan de Amezqueta. ^[3 V : Evel Rey, permission from the 



King of Portugal, signed Antonio Campello. ^[4: Dedication to 
Marques de Gibraleon, signed Cervantes, flfll: Prologo. f^J5: 
Eleven poems by the heroes of romance to Quixote, Rozinante, 
or Sancho. Al: HT with text and init. E^ (40 x 40) . 2R4 V : Text 
ends. On 2R4* : TINIS.' | [Tailpiece: (86 x 91)]. 2R5: Tabla. 
2R8: Tabla ends. On 2R8: Tin de la Tabla/ | [Tailpiece like 
that on 2R4\|. 2R8 V : blank. 

RT] Primera \Segunda, Tercera, Quarto] parte de don \ 
Quixote de la Mancha. ['Manch' on N4, N7, 07, P5, P7; 'uarta' 
on 2Q2 V ]. 

CW] Elv aora [aora,] Q8 V , duyr X5 V , donde [dode] 2B2 V , 
morar [y de] 2Q8 V , que [a mi?] 

Type: Text (C4) : 32 11. 153 (164) x 95 mm., 92R. Paper: Un- 
marked, 7.63 x 5.3 inches. 

Notes: Second edition. This title can readily be distinguished 
from that of the earlier edition of 1605 by the swash capital M 
in 'Miguel 9 and by 'Barcelona* for 'Benalcacar* in line 7. Sune, 
no. 5. (See Juan Sufi6 Benages and Juan Sun6 Fonbuena, Biblio- 
grafia Critica de Ediciones del Quijote, 1605-1917 (Barcelona, 
1921) , pp. 15-19) . 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; LC, MH. 
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10 CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 

Ellngenioso CavalleroDon Quixote de laMancha,Vol. II, 
1615 

SEGVNDA PARTE | DEL INGENIOSO | CAVALLERO 
DON | QVIXOTE DE LA | MANCHA. | For Miguel de 
Ceruantes Saauedra, autor de fu primera parte. \ Dirigida 
a don Pedro Fernandez de Caftro, Conde de Le- | mos, de 
Andrade, y de Villalua, Marques de Sarria, Gentil- | hom- 
bre de la Camara de fu Magef tad, Comendador de la | 
Encomienda de Penafiel, y la Zar^a de la Orden de Al- | 
cantara, Virrey, Gouernador, y Capitan General | del 
Reyno de Napoles, y Prefidente del fu- | premo Conf ejo de 
Italia. | [Orn. like that on Vol. I. title with 'Afio' on left 
and '1615* on right] | CON PRIVILEGIO, \\ En Madrid, 
For luan de la Cuefta. | vendefe en cafa de Francifco de 
Robles, librero del Rey N. S. 

Collation: 4 (in eights) , f 8 A-2M 8 N 4 (N4 blank and lacking) , 

291 leaves, fol. [8] 1-73, 78-92, 89-280 [3] [misprinting 5 for 4, 
99 for 96, 98 for 100, i98 for 198, liO for 210, 2i3-14 for 213-14, 
2i6 for 216, 212 for 227, 26 for 261, and printing frequently one, 
two or three digits in itaL] ; $5 signed. [Misprinting AZ for A4, 
2 for 12, and printing Y5 and 2N2-3 in itaL] 

HT] None; [orn. (35 x 11)] | CAPITVLO PRIME- | ro de 
lo que el Cura, y el Barbe- | ro paffaron con don Qui- | xote 
cerca de u en- 1 f ermedad. 

Contents: fl: Tide (verso blank). ^[2: Tassa, or price of volume: 

292 marauedis for 73 sheets, signed Hernando de Vallejo. On 
qZi Fee de Erratas, signed Francisco Murcia de la Liana. ^[2 V : 
Aprouacion, signed Dr. Gutierre de Cetina. On ^[2 V : Aprouacion, 
signed El M. Joseph de Valdiuielso. ^[3 V : Aprouacion, by actual 
censor as opposed to two earlier official censors, signed Marquez 
Torres. ^5: Privilegio, signed Pedro de Contreras. ^6: Prologo al 
Lector. <J8: Dedicatoria al Conde de Lemos, signed Cervantes. 
Al: HT with text and init C* (30 x 29) . 2M8: Text ends. 
blank. Nl: Tabla. N3 V : Text of Tabla ends. 
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RT] Segunda parte de don \ Quixote de la Mancha. ['Mancha* 
on at least one leaf of most signatures; 'Manha.' on V4, X2, X5, 
Y7, Z6; and 'Mancha. 1 [inverted]' on 2K5.] 

CW] E8 V , ges? [ges.] 14*, tauan [tauan,] Q5*, del [no poder] 
T3 V , vna [vna,] 2C1*, nador. [dador.] 2L8 V , Sancho [que v. 
m.] 

Type: (Text PI) : 35 11. 162 (173) x 98 mm., 96R. Paper: Un- 
marked, 7.88 x 5.25 inches. 

Notes: First edition. Suiie, no. 12. The passage on fol. 140 b , S4 V , 
'y aduierta Sancho, que las obras de caridad que fe hazen tibia 
y floxamente no tienen merito,ni valen nada/ ordered expurgated 
after the publication of this edition by the Inquisition, is in this 
copy, except for the first four words, crossed out by pen. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; MH, NNP. 



11 CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE 

The History of Don Quixote, Parts I-II, 1620, trl. Thomas 
Shelton 

[Vol. I] [engraved title: A. F. Johnson, Anon. no. 13] 
THE | HISTORY OF | DON-QVICHOTE. | The first 
parte. \ PRINTED [by William Stansby] FOR ED: BLOUNTE 
[1620]. 

[Vol. II] [engraved title: Johnson, Anon. no. 13] THE | 
HISTORY OF | DON-QVICHOTE. | The fecond parte. 
| PRINTED [by Eliot's Court Press] FOR ED: BLOUNTE [1620]. 

[Printed title] THE | SECOND PART OF THE | HIS- 
TORY OF THE | Valorous and witty KNIGHT- j ERRANT, | 
Don Quixote of the Manfha. j Written in Spanifh by 
Michael \ Ceruantes: And now Tranflated [by Thomas 
Shelton] | into Englifh. | [Device 311] | LONDON, \ 
Printed for Edward Blount. \ 1620. 
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Volume One 

Collation: 4 (in eights) Engr. tit. + f 4 (-^[l, a blank) A-2O 8 , 
engraved title, 299 leaves; pp. [22] 1-59 [60] 61-572 [573-76] 

[misprinting 418 for 436, 452-53 for 492-93, 456 for 496]; $4 
signed. [Al-2, H3-4, S2, 2F2 in ital.] 

HT] [Orn. (26 x 83) ] | THE DELIGHTFVLL | Hiftorie of the 
moft Ingenious | Knight Don-Quixote of \ the MANCHA. | The 
fir ft Part. \\ 

Contents: Prefixed to f 2: Engraved title (verso blank) . f 2: Dedi- 
cation to the Lord of Walden. flS: The author's preface. A3 V : 
First of eight sonnets. A6: The Contents. Bl: HT and text 
with init. T (48 x 48) . E6 V : blank. 2O8 V : Text ends. 

RT] [double rule] The Hiftorie of Don-Quixote. LIB. I [2-4]. 
| LIB. I [2-4]. The Hiftorie of Don-Quixote. 

GW] F6 V , fciuious ["{curious] I6 V , Wench [wench] O2 V , 
therein, [therein] 2C6, one, [one;] 

Type: Text (K2) : 36 11. 149 (164) x 88 mm., 83R. 

Volume Two 

Collation: 4 (in eights) Engr. tit. + A-2I 8 2K* (2K4, blank and 
lacking), engraved tide, 259 leaves, pp. [16] 1-276, 279-504 
[= 502]; $4 signed. [A2, 12 in ital.] 

HT] [Orn. (26 x 101) ] | THE | SECOND PART | Of | Don 
Quixote. || 

Contents: Prefixed to Al: Engraved title (verso blank). Al: 
Printed title (verso blank) . A2: Dedication to George Marquis 
Buckingham. A3: The author's prologue. A6: A summary table. 
A8 V : Errata, 8 11. Bl: HT with text and fact. C& (47 x 47). 
2K3 V : Text ends. 

RT] The Second Part \ of Don Quixote. 

CW] H2^, Sancho, [SancAo] II*, tied, [tyed,] Qlv, gaine 
[againe] 2A5 V , Spaine [Spaine;] 

Type: Text (LI) : 37 11. with mrg. nn. 154 (164) x 91 (111) mm., 
84R. Paper: Norman pots, 7.25 x 5.13 inches. 
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Notes: [Parts I-II]: First complete edition: second edition o 
Part I; first edition of Part II. STC 4916-17. Arber, III, 451, 579. 
Pforz. 140. W. A. Jackson notes that the engraved title was 
designed for Part II, and used for Part I, apparently, only as an 
afterthought, for the spacing of the phrase 'The first parte' is 
irregular, and in some copies the printing of the title of Part I 
reveals traces of the deleted 'fecond.' Leaves ^[2-4 of Part I are 
remargined in this copy. The W. T. Wallace-Wilmerding (1950, 
I, 139) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP (v. 1), WF, Y. 



12 DANIEL, SAMUEL 
The Civile Wares, 1609 

[Engraved title: A. F. Johnson, Cockson no. 2] THE 
CIVILE WARES | betweene the Howfes of Lancafter \ 
and Yorke corrected and continued | by Samuel Daniel one 
of the Groomes [ of hir Maiesties most honorable | Priuie 
Chamber^ | Altos prima canat veneres \ postrema tumultus, 
| PRINTED | AT LONDON | by [Humphrey Lownes, I, 
for] Simon Water fonne, \ 1609, | 

Collation: 4 (in eights), A-O D-Q R* 120 leaves, pp. [8] 
1-231 [232]; $4 (-A4, -C4, -R4) signed. [A2-3 in ital. Ml and 
M3 followed by periods.] 

Contents: Al: Engraved title (verso blank). A2: Dedication to 
Mary, Countess Dowager of Pembroke. A4: leaf blank. Bl: Text 
for the First Book begins. Books Two to Eight begin on El, F8, 
H4, Kl, L8, N7, and P6 respectively. D8*, 18* and P5*: blank. 
R4: Text ends. R4 V : Faults escaped, 3 11. 

RT] THE FIRST [SECOND, THIRD, FOVRTH, FIFT, SIXT, 
SEVENTH, EIGHTT] BOOKE. 

CW] F6*, There [There,] HI*, Now [Now,] Rl*, 'And 
["And] 
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Type: Text (N4) : 36 11. with mrg. nn. 144 (158) x 88 (108) 
mm., 78R. Mrg. nn. below the direction-line on N6 extend the 
over-all vertical measurement to 168 mm. Paper: Pot, 6.97 x 5.34 
inches. 

Notes: Second edition. STC 6245. ArberJI, 661. The M. Johnson- 
Wilmerding (1950, 1, 190) copy. (See H. Sellers, "A Bibliography 
of the Works of Samuel Daniel 1585-1623," Oxford Bibliograph- 
ical Society Proceedings and Papers, II (1927-30) , p. 41.) 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; MH, WF, Y. 



13 DANTE ALLEGHIERI 
La Gomedia, Parts Mil, 1472 

DANTE ALLEGHIERI, La Comedia. Foligno: John 
Numeister, 1472. 2. 

Collation: 2 [Part I:] [a(-al) b" & d-f gi2 h], 83 leaves 
(t 1 blank and lacking) unsigned; [Part II:] [a-d e fio g i2 
h 10 ( hlO)], 83 leaves (f. 84 blank and lacking) unsigned; 
[Part IH:] [a b c-d e *2 f-h(-hlO)], 83 leaves (L 84 
blank and lacking) unsigned. The outer sheet of the [f 10 ] signa- 
ture in Part II, made up of leaves [FL10] was missing when 
this copy was purchased, but the leaves have since been supplied 
from a defective copy and individually tipped in. 

Contents: Part I: Inferno [Fol. la-b blank and lacking]. [. 2 a , 
line 1, caption:] COMINCIA LA COMEDIA DI || dante 
alleghieri di fiorenze nella q[ua]le tracta || delle pene et puni- 
tioni de uitii et demeriti ]| et premii delle uirtu: Capitolo primo 
delle || p[ri]ma parte de quefto libro loquale fechiama || 
inferno: nel quale lautore fa prohemio ad || tucto eltractato del 
libro: - ||. [Line 7 begins the text with an illuminated N on a 
panel of white vine pattern extending from the upper to lower 
margin:] N 6 EL mezo ddcamin dinra uita ||. [f. 83 b , line 31 ends 
text of Part I:] Et quindi ufcimo areueder leftelle:- II. [f. 
blank.] 
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Part II: Purgatorio [FoL Is line 1, caption:] COMINCIA LA 
SECOND A Parte [| dela conmedia di dante alleghieri difirenze 
|| .... [Line 8 begins the text:] P^ER GORRER meglior ||. 
[f. 83*>, line 7 ends text:] Puro et difpofto afalire alle ftelle |] 
SOLI DEO GLORIA:- || [. 84* blank and lacking.] 

Part in: Paradiso [FoL Is line I, caption:] COMINCIA 
LATERZA Cantica 1 1 de la comedia di Dante alleghieri di firenze 

|| [Line 13 begins text:] L 8 A GLORIA dicolui || che tutto 

moue ||. [. 83 a , line 22 ends the text:] Lamor chemuouel fole et 
laltre ftelle ||. [Line 23, colophon:] Nel mille quatro cento 
fepte et due ]j nel quatro mefe adi cinque et fei || quefta opera 
gentile impreffa fue [[ lo maeftro lohanni Numeister opera dei || 
alia decta impreffione et meco fue || Elfulginato Euangelifta 
mei:- |j. [. 83*>, blank; f. 84*-*>, blank and lacking.] 

The volume is without foliation, headlines, or catchwords. 

Typography: Single column, 30-31 11. 197 x 97 mm., 131R. Type 
1 (Burger 13) . Paper: Mixed with scissors, etc., 1L19 x 8.25. 

Notes: First edition. PeU 4109. BMC VI, 599-600. GW 7958. 
This publication is one of three issuing from the earliest Foligno 
press, set up in the house of Emiliano Orfini, the papal mint- 
master, and operated by John Numeister of Mainz with the 
assistance of Evangelista Angelini, a merchant of Trevi. Scholars 
have not determined whether this Foligno edition or that of 
Georgius and Paulus published in Mantua in the same year is 
the first printed edition of Dante's great work. (See BMC VI, 
ix.) The last three lines of f.2 a and the last four lines of f.2 b in 
Part I are restored in facsimile. The F. Capra (1949, 131) copy. 

Copies: BM; NNP. 
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14 DEKKER, THOMAS AND JOHN WEBSTER 
North-ward Hoe, 1607 

NORTH-WARD | HOE. | Sundry times Acted by the 
Children \ of Paules. \ By Thomas Decker, and | lohn 
Webfter. | [Pair of orns.: each (27 x 17) .] | Imprinted at 
London by G[eorge]. ELD. | 1607. 

Collation: 4, A-H 4 , 32 leaves, unnumbered; $3 (-A3) signed 
[Misprinting Cl as Dl, C3 as D3, Dl as El, and D3 as E3.] 

HT] NORTH-WARD HOE 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank) . A2: HT with text. H4: Text 
ends. H4 V : blank. 

RT] NORTH-WARD HOE. ['HO? on A3 V , A4* B3 V , B4*. 
'NORTH-WVRD' on D3 (= 'E3') and E3.] 

CW] A4 V , Leuer- D4 V , Suir. G4 V , wronged 

Type: Text (C4*): 38 11. 158 (166) x 93 mm., 83R. Paper: Un- 
marked, 6.85 x 5.10 inches. 

Notes: First edition, STG 6539. Greg, no. 250 (A) . Pforz. 276. 
The Bridgewater-B. Ives-R. Goelet-Wilmerding (1950, I, 109) 
copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; LC, MH, WF, Y. 
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15 FLORIO, JOHN 

A Worlde of Wordes, 1598 

[In compartment: McK. and F. 133] A \ WORLDE | of 
Wordes, \ Or | Moft copious, and exact | Dictionarie in 
Italian and | Englifh, collected by | IOHN FLORIO. | Printed 
at London, by | Arnold Hatfield for | Edw [ard] . Blount. [ 
1598. 

Colophon: Imprinted at London by Arnold Hatfield, \ for 
Edward Blunt: and are to be fold | at his fhop ouer 
againft the great | North dore of Paules Church. | 1598. 

1 

Collation: 2 (in sixes), a^(-al, a blank) b 4 A-2P 6 2Q* (Q4, 
blank and lacking), 240 leaves, pp. [18] 1-462 [misprinting 123 
for 223, 374-75 for 378-79) ; $3 signed. [Signing a4 as *3, and 
printing bAD-GOQV-Yl, 2ACEN-P1; ACGKZ2, 2GFHKMP2; 
DEGIORY3, 2BCFGLN3 in itaL] 

HT] [within single rules] A most copious and exact Dictionarie 
in [ Italian and Englifh. 

Contents: a 2 : Title (verso blank) . a3: Dedication to Roger Earle 
of Rutland, Henry Earle of Southhampton, and Lucy Countess 
of Bedford, signed John Florio. a5 v : To the Reader. b2 v : Verses 
to the dedicatees, signed H Candido. b6: Verses in English and 
Latin to Florio, signed B. B. b6 v : The names of Books and 
Authors. Al: HT with text 2Q3 V : Text ends. 2Q3 V : Colophon. 

RT] [None: alphabetical guides to words in each of the three 
columns.] 

CW] I2 V Dicefs^tte, [Dicetette,] R4 V , tie pyej 2N6 y , Trin- 
cato, 2P6*, or 

Type: Text (PI) : 3 cols. 61 11. 204 (217) x 144 mm., 68 mm, 
(Italian words in roman, English words in italic.) Rules enclose 
page with rules between cols, and headline within single rules. 
Paper: Rochel hand, 10.04 x 7.13 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11098. The Wilmerding (1950, 1, 272) 

copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl. ULC; LC, MH, WF, Y. 
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16 FORD, JOHN 

The Chronicle Historic of Perkin Warbeck, 1634 

THE | CHRONICLE | HISTORIE | OF \ PERKIN WAR- 
BECK. || A Strange Truth. || Acted (fome-times) by the 
Queenes | MAJESTIES Servants at the | Phoenix in Drurie 
lane. || Fide Honor. ||| LONDON, | Printed by T[homas], 
JP[urfoot II]. for Hugh Beef ton, and are to | be fold at his 
Shop, neere the Castle in | Cornehill. 1634. 

Collation: 4, A-K 4 LI, 41 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed. 

HT] [Three rows of type-orns.] | THE | CHRONICLE | HIS- 
TORIC OF | PERKIN WARBECK. || 

Contents: Al: Title. Al v : The Scene and the Persons presented. 
A2: Dedication to William Cavendish, Earle of Newcastle. A3: 
Five commendatory verses. A4 V : Prologue, verse, 26 11. Bl: HT 
and text with init. S 4 (16 x 15.5) . LI: Text ends. Ll v : Epilogue, 
verse, 10 11. 

RT] The Chronicle Hiftorie \ of PERKIN WARBECK. 
CW] B4* Or F4 V , You 14*, Descend 

Type: Text (14*): 37 11. 151 (162) x 99 mm., 82R. Paper: 
Norman pot, 6.94 x 5.12 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11157. Greg, no. 491 (A). Pforz. 379. 
Greg notes that leaf LI occurs in two settings; this copy has the 
reading 'last* in the fifth line of the recto, and on the verso 
three rows of type-orns. above the Epilogue. Jackson notes the 
uncorrected and corrected states of the outer forme of signature F. 
This copy has the uncorrected state. (See M. Joan Sargeaunt, 
John Ford (Oxford, 1935), p. 200.) The Wilmerding (1950, I, 
278) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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17 FORD, JOHN 

The Fancies Chast and Noble, 1638 

THE | FANCIES | Chaft and Noble: || PRESENTED BY 
THE I QUEENES Maiefties Servants, | At the PHOENIX in | 
Drury-lane. \\ FIDE HONOR. || LONDON, ] Printed by 
[lizabeth]. P[urslowe]. for Henry Seile, and are to be 
fold | at his fhop, at the Tygers Head in Fleetftreet, \ over- 
againft Saint Dunstans \ Church. 1638. 

Collation: 4, A*(A1 + a*) B-K*, 42 leaves, pp. [6] 1-77 [78] 
[misprinting 67 for 77] ; $3 signed. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank), al: Dedication to Lord 
Randell Mackdonnell. a2: Verses, 18 11., signed Edw. Greenfield. 
a2 v : The Scene and Prologue, verse, 16 U. A2: Text with init. D5 
(18 x 18) . K4: Text ends. On K4: Epilogue, verse, 8 U. K4*: 
blank. 

RT] The FANCIES. 

CW] B4 V , I D4*, ACT G4* Law [law] 14^, water 

Type: Text (Kl) : 36 1L 141 (155) x 90 mm., 81R. Paper: Un- 
marked, 6.95 x 5.18 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11159. Greg, no. 532A. Pforz. 380. 
Tide Honor' is an anagram of John Forde's name, found on many 
of the titles of his plays. The Wilmerding (1950, 1, 279) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; LC, MH, WF, Y. 
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18 FORD, JOHN 

The Ladies Triall, 1639 

THE | LADIES | TRIALL. || ACTED | By both their 
Majefties Servants | at the private houfe in | DRVRY 
LANE. || FIDE HONOR || LONDON, \ Printed by 
E[dward]. G[riffin II]. for Henry Shephard, and are to 
be | fold at his fhop in Chancery-lane at the figne of | the 
Bible, between Sarjants Inne and Fleet-ftreet, | neare the 
Kings-head Taverne. 1639. 

Collation: 4, A-K 4 , 40 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed. [B2 
signed A3]. 

HT] [Orn. (24 x 91) ] | THE | LADIES | TRIALL. 

Contents: A2: Title (Al and A2 V , blank). A3: Dedication to 
John and Mary Wyrley. A4: The Scene and the Speakers. A4 V : 
Prologue, verse, 21 11. Bl: HT with text and init. A 6 (23 x 23) . 
K4 V . Text ends. On K4 V : Epilogue, verse, 9 11. 

RT] The Ladies Triall 

CW] B4 V , Then, D4 V , LEV. G4 V , Your 14*, Bewrayes 

Type: Text (Kl) : 37 1L 152 (164) x 95 mm., 83R. Paper: Pot, 
6.98 x 5.12 inches. 

Notes: First edition, STC 11161. Greg, no. 555 (A) . Pforz. 381. 
The Wilmerding (1950, I, 280) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; LQ MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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19 FORD, JOHN 

The Lovers 9 Melancholy, 1629 

THE | LOVERS [ Melancholy. || ACTED \ AT THE 
PRIVATE | HOVSE IN THE BLACKE | Friers, and 
publikely at the Globe | by the Kings Maief ties Ser- 1 uants. 
Id LONDON, | Printed [by Felix Kingston] for H[enry]. 
Seile, and are to be fold at the Ty- | gers head in Saint 
Pauls Church-yard. | 1629. 

Collation: 4, A-M 4 , 48 leaves, pp. [8] 1-86 [87-88] [misprinting 
66-7 for 50-51, 70-71 for 54-5]; $3 (-H3) signed. 

HT] [Orn. (23.5 x 91)] | THE LOVERS | MELANCHOLY. || 

Contents: Al: Title. Al v : The Scene and actors* names. A2: Dedi- 
cation to Nathaniel Finch, etc. A3: Commendatory verses by five 
writers. A4 V : Prologue, verse, 18 11. Bl: HT and text with init. 
D5 (20 x 20) . M4: Epilogue, verse, 8 II. M4'r blank, 

RT] The Loners Melancholy. ['Melancholp.* on C2; 'The 
Melancholy Loner! on E(o), G(i), and D3, E2, Fl-2, GI.] 

CW] B4* Which D4* bent G4* Men. L4*, A 

Type: Text (Ml) ; 33 11. with mig. nn. 155 (166) x 93 (106) 
mm., 94R. Paper: Pot, 6.96 x 5.20 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11163. Greg, no. 420 (A). Pforz. 382. 
The Wilmerding (1950, I, 274) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; LC, MH, WF, Y. 
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20 FORD, JOHN 

Loves Sacrifice, 1633 

LOUES | Sacrifice. || A | TRAGEDIE | RECEIUED 
GENE- | RALLY WELL. || Acted by the QVEENES Ma- | 
jefties Seruants at the Phcenix in | Drury-lane. ||| LON- 
DON: | Printed by /[ohn]. 5[eale], for HVGH BEESTON, 
dwel- | ling next the Caftle in CornhilL \ 1633. 



Collation: 4, i(= L4) A* B-L 4 (-L4), 42 leaves unnumbered; 
$3 (-A2) signed. [HI in ital.] 

HT] [Orn. (30 x 78)] | LOUES Sacrifice. || 

Contents: *!: Title (verso blank). Al: Dedication to kinsman 
John Ford, Esq. A2: Verses, 8 11., signed James Shirley. A2 V : The 
Scene and Speakers in this Tragedy. Bl: HT and text with init. 
D* (15 x 16) . L3*: Text ends. 

RT] Loues Sacrifice. 

CW] B4* To 4*, Of 14*, Th'ad- 

Typ e: Text (D2) : 37 11. 151 (162) x 91 mm., 82R. Paper: Nor- 
man pot, 6.95 x 5.13 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11164. Greg, no. 478 (A) . W. W. Greg 
notes that the title, vl, is printed on L4, the leaf being detached 
or folded around the back. The Wilmerding (1950, 1, 275) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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Sacrifice. 

TRAGEDIE 

RECE1UEDGENE- " 

RALLY WELL. 



A^tect bytbeQvEBNES 

jcfties Semants at the Vb 



ling ncxc tfwr dkkf in C 



Title-page of Love's Sacrifice; 163S, one of six Quarto 
editions of plays by John Ford in the Philips 
Collection. 



21 FORD, JOHN 

'Tis Pitty Shee's a Whore, 1633 

'TIS | Pitty Shee's a Whore || Acted by the Queenes Mai- 
efties Ser- | uants, at The Phoenix in \ Drury-Lane. || 
[Device 25 1/?] || LONDON, \ Printed by Nicholas Okes 
for Richard | Collins, and are to be fold at his fhop | in 
Pauls Church-yard, at the figne | of the three Kings. 1633. 

Collation: 4, A 2 B-K 4 , 38 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed. 
HT] [Orn. (13 x 96) ] | T'is Pitty Shee's a | WHOORE. 

Contents: Al: Title. Al v : The Scene and the Actors' Names. A2: 
Dedication to John, Earle of Peterborough. Bl: HT and text 
with init. D? (26 x 25) . K4: Text ends. On K4: Note excusing 
printing faults. 

RT] 'Tis pitty fhee's a Whoore. [*T'is* on B2*3, 4*; '[hee 9 on 
GH2; 'Whoore/ on BG-K3, CDF1, El-2.] 

CW] B4v, I D4v, My G4* Say, [Shey,] 

Type: Text (El') : 37 11. 150 (161) x 99 mm., 82R. Paper: 
Norman pot, 6.97 x 5.12 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11165. Greg, no. 486 (Al) . W. W. Greg 
notes that B (o) exists in an uncorrected and corrected state. 
The present copy has the more usual uncorrected state. Pforz. 
383. The Wilmerding (1950, I, 277) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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22 HERRICK, ROBERT 

Hesperides, 1648 

HESPERIDES: \ OR, | THE WORKS | BOTH | HU- 
MANE & DIVINE | OF | ROBERT HERRICK Efq. \\ OVID. 
| Effugient avidos Carmina noftra Rogos. \\ [Orn. (41 x 
57): crown] || LONDON, \ Printed for John Williams, 
and Francis Eglesfield, \ and are to be fold at the Crown 
and Marygold | in Saint Pauls Church-yard. 1648. 

Collation: 8, A* B-2C, 2A-2E*, 244 leaves, pp. [8] 1-398 [mis- 
printing 29 for 28, 28 for 29, 54 for 154, 166-67 for 162-63, 162-63 
for 166-67, 174-75 for 170-71, 170-71 for 174-75, 302 for 304, 
274-75 for 306-07, 278-79 for 310-11, 282-83 for 314-15, 286-87 for 
318-19, 693 for 396;] [2] 1-76 [77], 78-79 [80]; $4 (-A2, -B4) 
signed. [Misprinting Y4 for P4; printing SI, X4, Z3, 2BC3 in 
itaL] 

HT] [Row of type-orns. over rule] | HESPERIDES. | The 
Argument of his Book. 

Contents: Al v (recto blank) : Portrait of Herrick, engraved by 
William Marshall, with 8 11. of Latin verse. A2: Title (verso 
blank). A3: Dedication to Prince Charles. A4: Errata. A4 V : 
blank. Bl: HT with text. 2C8: Section-title: 'HIS NOBLE NUM- 
BERS: | OR, | HIS PIOUS PIECES, | Wherein (amongft other 
things) | he fings the Birth of his CHRIST: | and fighes for his 
Saviours fuffe- | ring on the Croffe. || HESIOD. | [Greek, 2 11.] || 
[Design of four type-orns.] || LONDON. \ Printed for John 
Williams, and Francis Eglesfield. \ 1647.' 2C8*: blank. *2A1: Text 
for His Noble Numbers begins. 2E8 V blank, 

RT] [None; page number in parentheses centered] 

CW] B8 V , Sorrow [Sorrowes] C2 V , One [Once] I8 V , 4. Hy. 
[4. Himen,] M8*, Selfe [Liberty.] O7, II. Where [12. It is in 
vain] 

Type: Text (N4*) : 36 U. 150 (160) x 85 mm., 84R. Paper: Fine 
crown, 6.75 x 4.38 inches. 

Notes: First edition. Wing H1596. Pforz. 468. Leaves, C7, M8, 
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and O8, usually replaced by cancels, are in this copy present 
in their original state. (See A. W. Pollard, Library IV (1903), 
pp. 206, 328; W. F. Prideaux, Notes and Queries, Tenth Series, 
IV, 482-83; E. Marion Cox, Library VHI (1917) , p. 107.) Leaf 
Al bearing the engraved portrait of Herrick has been repaired 
along the entire inner maigin. The Wilmerding (1950, I, 365) 
copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, EGG; MH, NNP, WP, Y. 



23 HEYWOOD, THOMAS 
Troia Britanica, 1609 

TROIA BRITANICA: \ OR, | Great Britaines Troy. | A 
Poem | Deuided into XVII. feuerall Cantons, intermixed 
| with many pleafant Poeticall Tales. | Concluding with 
an Vniuerfall Chronicle from the Creation, [ vntill thefe 
prefent Times. \ Written by Tho: Heywood. \ [Device 
370] | Et prodeffe folent, A* Delectare Poeta. \ LONDON, 
| Printed by PT[illiam]. Jaggard, 1609. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes), A6(-A1, blank (?)) B-2Q 6 , 233 leaves, 
pp. [11] 2-77 [78], 79-128, 109-124, 123-266, 301-468 [== 455] 
[misprinting 35-36, 101-04, 163-64, 151-54, 165, 197, 197-98, 135-37, 
245-47, 287-90, 243, 254, 285-88, 353, 414-15, 256, and 465-66 for 
37-38, 121-24, 159-60, 163-66, 69, 79, 95-96, 235-37, 243-45, 247-50, 
255, 266, 317-20, 402-03, 456, and 467-68 respectively]; $3 (-A2, 
- B2, 2Q1) signed. [Misprinting H3 for R3, 2P3 for 2Q3, and 
printing VXY1-3, 2C1, 2O2 in itaL] 

Contents: A2: Title (verso blank) . A3: Dedication to Edward 
Earle of Worcester, A4: To the two-fold readers. A5: Proemium. 
Bl: Argumentum, within box of type-orns., followed by text of 
Canto I with init T 10 (45 x 43) . 2Q6*: Text ends. 

RT] [within single rules] Brytaines Tray. ^Britaynef] 

CW] [Lacking on most versos] E2, Oh [Oh,] G3, Saturn 
\Saturne'} V5, White [What] 2C4, What 
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Type: Text (Q2) : 40 11. 189 (201) x 92 (117) mm., 95R. Rules 
enclose page with headline and mrg. nn. within single rules. 
Paper: Rochel sphere, 9.56 x 7.11 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 13366. Arber, III, 397. Pforz. 486. The 
W. T. Wallace-F. Spiegelberg-J. Kern-C. C. Kalbfleisch-E. L. 
Ferris (1949, 353) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, WF, Y. 



24HOLINSHED, RAPHAEL 

The Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Vols. 
I-II, 1577 

[In compartment: McK. andF. 147a] 1577. | THE | Firfte 
volume of the | Chronicles of England, Scot- \ lande, and 
Irelande..| CONTEYNING, | mpt irfrrlpttatt atti Ollprmi- 
til feiglattin, fnmi il?* | ftrfl ittljabitmg mta tip rmuptrft 
ftefrrtptimt att& Ollprmttrka tff g>nrtiatt&, frmn tip | ftrft 

tit ftp &rattw traitmt, ttU % g*ar* | 
1571. | Sty* Jurfrriptuin mti ffllfratttrLea rf frrimtib, 
fnmt % ftrto xnrtsutall at tijai 5fatia, wtttiU % g^ar^ 1547. 
| Faithfully gathered and fet forth, by \ Raphaell Holin- 
fhed. | AT LONDON, | Imprinted [by Henry Bynneman] 
for George Bifhop. | God f aue the Queene. 

Volume One (Three Parts) 

Collation: 2 (in eights) [Part I:] j* *2 A-P Q rl, a-s tl; [Part 
II:] A2 (*b*)2 * a *-*b*6 A-2I 8 2K* 2L-2M; [Part III:] $,* 
A-C8 D4, A-8(-E6-8) F8(F7) G 8 H 12(12 + 1), 661 leaves 
[Part I:] foL [8] 1-126 [127], pp. 1-289 [290]; [Part II:] pp. 
1-22 [23-24], 1-60, 65-518 [= 514] [44]; [Part III:] fol. [2] 
1-28 pp. [1] 2-115 [116-124] [errors in foliation and pagination 
for all three parts too extensive to set down in detail] ; $5 ( Q4, 
-A P5) signed. [Misprinting A4, D4, F3, N5, and r5 for a4, 
d4, f 3, n5, and s5 respectively.] 
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Contents: f 1: Title. ^~l v : Woodcut: Holinshed's arms. [2: Dedi- 
cation to William Lord Burleigh. f3 v : blank. ^"4: The Preface. 
f6: The authors' names. *1: Table to An Historical Description 
of Britain. *l v : blank. *2: Dedication to William Lord Cobham, 
signed W. H[arrison]. Al: Text of Description of Britain begins. 
Q6 V : Text ends, rl: Faultes escaped. rl v : blank, al: Text of His- 
tory of England begins, tl: Text ends (verso blank) . [Part II:] 
Al: Section-title: The History of Scotland. Al v : The authors' 
names and the Holinshed arms. A2: Dedication to Robert Earl 
of Leicester. (*b*)l: Table of Description of Scotland (verso 
blank). (*b*)2: Dedication to Thomas Secford, by W. H. 
(*b*)2 v : blank. *a*l: Text of Description of Scotland begins. 
*b*6: leaf blank. Al: Text of History of Scotland begins. 2K4: 
The Table of Scotland. [Part III:) ^ 1: Section-title: The 
History of Ireland. ^ l v : Authors' names and Holinshed's arms. 
^ 2: Dedication to Sir Henry Sydney. Al: Text of Description 
of Ireland begins. 2 A1: Text of History of Ireland begins. H5 V : 
Names of Irish officials. H*: The Table of Ireland. I2 V : blank. 
12+1: Errata for the History of Scotland, and Description and 
History of Ireland. 

RT] The defcription of Britaine. The Seconde [Thirde] Booke 
| of the defcription of Britaine. The Hif torie of Englande [Eng- 
land]. The defcription of Scotland. The Hif torie [Hyf torie] of 
Scotlande [Scotland] . The defcription of Irelande. The Hiftorie 
[Hyf torie] of Irelande. 

CW] [I:] dp, the [Hamo] pl v , Salefbury, [Salifbury]; [II:] 
Hl v , plainly [playnely] Kl v , his [of his]; [III:] C8 V , Raymond 
[Haymond]. 

Volume Two 

[In compartment: McK. and F. 147a] 1577. | THE | Lafte 
volume of the [ Chronicles of England, Scot- | lande, and 
Irelande, with \ their defcriptions. | CONTEYNING, | 
(EJjnmirfw rf Etujlntilte frmu mfilltsnt ffimt- 



ptt&xt tgyiKt- | Faithfully gathered and compiled 
j by Raphaell Holinfhed. \ AT LONDON, | f Imprinted 
for lohn \ Hunne. | God saue the Queene. 
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Collation: 2 (in eights) , q* t s ( tl) u-z* A-4E (4E5 + 1 signed 
'4E5') 4F-4Y* 4Z*, A-M 4 N* ( ) 2, 822 leaves plus folding map of 
Edinburgh inserted after 4Y6, pp. [4] 291-659, 700-981, 990-1592, 
[2] 1593-1876 [= 1536] [104] [misprintings in pagination too 
numerous to set down in detail]; $5 ( 3P5, ^Al) signed. [Mis- 
printing Y4, 2A5, c4, F3, 2D1, 2D3, E4, II, M2-5, 2H4, 2N3, Tuu5, 
3T3, 3A5, 3B5, 5C2, 4F4, 3X, and (?)2 for y4, A5, C4, 13, El, 
2E3, 2E4, 211, 2M2-5, 3H4, 3N3, 3U5, 3T2, 4A5, 4B5, 4C2, 4F3, 
4X, and ( ) 2 respectively, and printing G5 and 2B5 in italic and 
4N4 in roman.] 

Contents: fl: Title. fl v : Woodcut: Holinshed's arms. f2: The 
Preface. ^2 V : blank, t2: Text of account of William the Con- 
queror begins. '4E5': An inserted leaf (verso blank) bearing 
'The names of the Knightes made at Leith . . . ' 4Z2 V : Text of 
accounts of English rulers ends. Al: An index. ( ) 1: Faultes and 
oversights in Part One. 02*: Text of faults ends. 

RT] [changes with the account of each ruler.] 

CW] B2*, to [eftablifh] R2 V , and [whyche] 3E8* fent 
[affent] 4M4^ that [yt] 

Type: [Vols. I-H] : 2 cols. 58 11. with mrg. nn. and center line 
numbers 248 (260) x 140 (179) mm., 821HL Paper: Hand and 
star, VoL I: 11.44 x 7.75 inches. Vol. II: 11.60 x 7.88 inches. 

Notes [Vols. HI]: First edition, the Bishop title for VoL I., the 
Hunne Title for Vol. II. STC 13568*-b, Arber, II, 329. Pforz. 
494. W. A. Jackson first pointed out that in Vol. I, Part Three, 
the three leaves E6-8 (preserved in the BM G6006 copy) were 
cancelled in order that the matter they contained could be ex- 
panded over the eight leaves of signature F. In the present 
copy the stubs of leaves E6-8 are visible before FL Jackson also 
recorded the fact that leaf F7 of the expanded matter was then 
cancelled and replaced in order that certain possibly libelous 
statements might be reworded. Both the BM G6006 copy and 
the Chapin copy, Jackson discovered, contain the cancellandum 
which is immediately distinguishable from the cancellans by the 
differing textual readings in the second line of column one of 
F7 recto. The first reads: 'the Belweathers and Caterpyllers of 
his over | throw. |. The second reads: 'the Belweathers and 
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Caterpyllers of his over | throw, as in those dayes it was com- 
monly bru j ted/ 

What seems not to have been pointed out heretofore is that the 
F7 cancellans itself gave way to a second cancellans, textually 
different from the first only in line 1 where 'the Belweathers and 
Caterpyllers' is emended to read 'the chief meanes and causes/ 
Otherwise the second is a line-for-line resetting of the first, 54 11. 
to the column. Typographically the two are, however, quite 
different. The first has a 20 11. measurement of 85 imn. like that 
of the type in the leaves of the neighboring signatures, and 
type-page measurements of 230 x 135 mm. The second has a 20 11. 
measurement of 83 mm. and type-page measurements of 224 x 
142 mm. A survey of fourteen copies of Vol. I in the United 
States revealed that five contain the 'Belweather' cancellans 
and nine, the 'chief meanes' cancellans. The present copy in- 
cludes both, the first pasted to F8, the second pasted to the stub 
of the cancellandum. The inner margins of leaves ^"1-2, t2-4, and 
the lower margins of leaves f 1-2, and t3 of Vol. II have been 
repaired. The Sir Geoige Beaumont (Vol. I) Anthony Keck, 
Esq. (Vol. II) - E. H. Lichfield (1951, 513) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



25 HOMER 

The Whole Works, [1616], trl. George Chapman 

[Engraved tide: A. F. Johnson, Hole no. 5] THE | 
WHOLE WORKS | OF | HOMER; | PRINCE OF 
POETTS | In his Iliads, and | Odyfses. | Translated accord- 
ing to the Greeke, \ By \ Geo: Chapman. \ De IK: et Odiff : 
| [Latin verse, 4 11.] | [Decorative rule.] | At London 
printed for Nathaniell Butter. [1616] j William Hole 
fculp: 

This engraved title is a general title marking in 1616 the 
reissue of two earlier publications: The Iliads of Homer 
[1612?] and Homer's Odysses [1615?] 



The Iliads of Homer [1612?] 

Collation: 2 (in sixes), Engr. tit. + * 6 (-*l, blank) A-2F* 2G 
(2G8 blank and lacking), engraved title, 187 leaves, and memorial 
engraving inserted after *4; pp. [22] 1-341 [9] [misprinting 64 
for 46, 9P for 91, 177 for 185, 229 for 226, 208 for 288, 423 for 
324, 406 for 336]; $4 (+2G5, -F4, -Y-2F4) signed. [Misprint- 
ing A4 for *4, and printing A3-4, C2, Fl, S4, and 2G3 in ital.] 

Contents: Prefixed to *2: Engraved title, with engraved portrait 
of Chapman and inscription, 10 11., on verso. *2: Verse dedica- 
tion to Prince Henry. *4 V : Sonnet to Prince Henry. Inserted after 
*4: Memorial engraving to Prince Henry (verso blank) . *5: 
Sonnet to Queen Anne. *5 y : blank. *6: To the Reader (in 
verse). A3: Preface. A6: Faults escaped. A6 V : blank. Bl: Text 
of Book One begins. 2G3 V : Text ends. 2G4: First of fourteen 
commendatory sonnets. 2G7 V : Text of sonnets ends. 

RT] [double rule] THE FIRST [SECOND-TWENTIETH, 
XXI.-XXIIIL] BOOKE | OF HOMER'S ILIADS. [Misprint- 
ing 'SECOND' on B5* 'EIGTH' on K6v, 'NINTH' on L2 V , 
'SEVENTEENTH' on X3 V , 'XIII.' on 2D5^.] 
CW] C6v Sitft [Sit'ft] Mlv, And [I] Slv, /tmo? [ZwnoJ 
2D3 V , Author [(Author] 

Type: Text (K4) : 48 11. with mrg. nn. 227 (241) x 128 (146) 
mm., 95R. 

Notes: First edition, second issue, of The Iliads, Books I-XXIV 
[1612?], and the first edition of the collected works. The Whole 
Works: STC 13624. The Iliads: STC 13634. Arber, III, 394. 
Pforz. 169. This copy includes the engraved portrait of Chap- 
man and the memorial engraving to Prince Henry, often missing 
in other copies, but lacks the additional sheet of commendatory 
sonnets inserted in a few copies after 2G8. The George Dunn- 
Wilmerding (1950, I, 143) copy of The Whole Works. 
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Homers Odysses [1615?] 

[Etched tide] HOMER'S ODYSSES. | Tranflated accord- 
ing to y e Greeke \ By. Geo: Chapman \ At mihi q d viuo 
detraxerit Jnuida Turbo, \ Post obitum dupfici fcenore 
reddet Honos. \ Jmprinted at London by [ Rich: Field, 
[and William Jaggard] -for Nath- \ aniell Butter. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes), A6(-A1, a blank), B-Q6 R8(-R8, a 
blank), S-2R6 2I (218, blank and lacking), 193 leaves, pp. [10] 
1-193 [194], 195-349, 352-376 [377-78] [= 376] [misprinting 
60 for 56, 75 for 77, 78 for 80, 156 for 154, 257 for 275, 258 for 
277, 325 for 327]; $4 (+R5, -A2, -S -214) signed. 
Contents: A2: Title (verso blank). A3: Dedication to the Earl 
of Somerset. A6 V : Greek epigrams in English. Bl: Text of Book 
One begins. R7 V : blank. 216 V : Text for Book XXTTTT ends. 2I6 V - 
2I7 V : Three poems, 60 11. 

RT] [double rule] THE FIRST [SECOND-NINETEENTH, 
XX.-XXIIIL] BOOKE | OF HOMERS ODYSSES. [Misprint- 
ing 'ELEVENTH' on PI*, 'FOURTEENTH' on X2^ and *XX/ 
on 2E4v.] 

CW] D3, Sate [Sat] G2, Sad [ (Sad,] SI*, Who 2A2*, Haue 
[Like] 

Type: [R. Field] text (K4) : 48 1L with mrg. nn. 222 (236) x 
121 (140) mm., 93R; [W. Jaggard] text (2G2) : 48 11. 226 (238) 
x 122 (142) mm., 95R. Paper [for all three printers] : Pots, 10.5 
x 7 indies. 

Notes: First edition, third issue of The Odysses, Books I-XII; 
second issue of Books XHI-XXIV. STG 13636-37. Arber, III, 556. 
Pforz. 170. Books I-XII were printed separately by Field, pre- 
sumably in 1614. The Field sheets were later reissued with the 
sheets of Books XHI-XXIV printed by Jaggard to make up the 
first edition of The Odysses, Books I-XXIV. These combined 
printings of Field and Jaggard intact, with the original etched 
title, make up the second part of the first collected edition of 
1616. The letterpress title inserted in a few copies is lacking in 
this one, 

Copies: {The Whole Works']: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, NNP, 
WF, Y. 
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26 JOHNSON, SAMUEL 

A Dictionary of the English Language, Vols. I-II, 1755 

A | DICTIONARY | OF THE | ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
IN WHICH | The WORDS are deduced from their 
ORIGINALS, | AND | ILLUSTRATED in their DIFFER- 
ENT SIGNIFICATIONS | BY | EXAMPLES From the 
beft WRITERS. | TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED, | A 
HISTORY of the LANGUAGE, | AND AN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. | BY SAMUEL JOHNSON, A.M. | IN 
TWO VOLUMES. | VOL. I. | [Horace, Epis. II, II, 110- 
18] | LONDON, | Printed by W. STRAHAN, | For J. and 
P. KNAPTON; T. and T. LONGMAN; C. HITCH and L. 
HAWES; | A. MILLAR; and R. and J. DODSLEY. | MDCCLV. 
[Lines 4, 8, and 12, and 'SAMUEL JOHNSON/ TON- 
DON/ and 'MDCCLV.' printed in red.] 

[Vol. II:] [Text of title identical with that of the first 
volume except that *!.' after *VOL.' has been changed to 
'II.'] 

Collation: 2 [Vol. I]: ^-K* a-d2(~d2) B-13B*(-13B2), 581 
leaves unnumbered; [Vol. II] : * 15A-17A2 (-17A2), 18A-22F* 
(-22F2), 23A-27E*(-27E2), 29A-31C2, 580 leaves unnumbered, 
with d2, 13B2, 17A2, 22F2, and 27E2 blank and lacking [mis- 
printing 110 for 120, and 16P for 12P, and printing 13B1: '13B- 
14Z,' 17A1: '17A-17Z,' 22F1: '22F-22Z,* and 27E1: '27E-28Z.']; $1 
signed. [Press numbers occur generally on the inner and outer 
formes of each signature, and *Voi I' occurs generally along with 
the signature on the directional line of the first leaf of sheets 
B-7Z.] 

HT] [I] A GENERAL | DICTIONARY | OF THE [ ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. || 

Contents [Vol. 1]: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: Preface. Dl: 
The History of the English Language. E^: Blank, al: A Gram- 
mar of the English Tongue. dl v : Directions to the Bookbinder. 
Bl: HT with text starting with *A,* The firft.' 13B1*: Text ends 
with *KYD.' [Vol. H:] ,1: Title (verso blank) . 15A1: Text begins 
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with 'L,* A liquid.' 31C2: Text ends with 'ZOOTOMY.* 31C2 V : 
blank. 

RT] [None; alphabetical guides to words over each column.] 

CW] *G2 V , 'Tis [3. To] 2N2 V , Mezen- [Etruria] 4A2 V , When 
[The heir] 8X2*, If [A rope] 12G2*, 3. Difeafe; [How] 
20S1*, He [If he] 23N2*, There's [2. Perception] 27D2 V , 
Thofe [My] 

Type: [Vols. I-II:] 2 cols. 89-93 11. 338-347 (351-360) x 190 mm., 
74R. Paper: Unmarked, 16.31 x 10.03 inches. 

Notes: First edition. The summary signatures on 13B1, 17A1, 
22F1, and 27E1 seem to indicate that the printing of Vol. II 
began before that of Vol. I had concluded, and that Vol. II was 
printed in four parts probably concurrently. This edition was 
published on April 15, 1755, at the price of 90 shillings. (See 
W. P. Courtney, A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson, Oxford His- 
torical and Literary Studies, IV (Oxford, 1915), 54-55; and 'Sup- 
plement' by R. W. Chapman (and A. T. Hazen) in Proceedings 
and Papers of the Oxford Bibliographical Society, V (1938) , no. 
Ill, pp. 137-38.) The title of VoL II. appears to the casual 
observer to be set from the standing type used to print the Vol. 
I. title, but abundant detailed evidence exists to prove that the 
two titles were printed from different settings of type. The 
Capra (1949, 223) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WP, Y. 



27JONSON, BENJAMIN 
The Worker 1616 

[Engraved title: A. F. Johnson, Hole no. 14] THE | 
WORKES OF | Beniamin Jonson [ - neque, me vt miretur 
turbo,, I laboro: | Contentus paucis lectoribus. | Jmprinted 
at | London by \ Will Stansby \ An D. 1616. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes) , ^ Hfl, a blank) A4I* 4Q* 513 leaves, 
pp. [10] M015 [1016] [misprinting 4-5 for 6-7, 43 for 34, 14 
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for 114, 317 for 313, 9999 for 999, and omitting pagination on 
section titles]; $3 (~2, -Al, -Gl, -3E1, -4B1, ~4D3, -4F2) 
signed. [Misprinting 2E3 for 3E3 and 3K3 for 3L3, and printing 
G3 and 2P1 in ital.] 

Contents: f 2: Engraved title (verso blank) . ^[3: The Catalogue. 
^I3 V -^[6 V ; Nine commendatory poems to Jonson. Al: Section-title 
for Every Man in His Humour; the thirteen section-tides for 
the other compositions included in this volume fall on Gl, P5, 
Z4, 2G4, 204, 2X5, 3E1, 3S5, 4B1, 4C6, 4E6, 4D3, 4F2, with ex- 
tensive ornamentation on the preliminary pages of each new 
composition. 4Q4 V : blank. 

RT] [changes with each new composition; double rule: vars.: 
'Reuels: for 'Reuells. 9 on Ql v , Q2-3, R3; 'Cynthias Reuells.' for 
'Poetafter' on Z6 V ; 'Entertainment,' for e Entertaynment/ on 4B2 V , 
4B5 V , 4C5 V ; 'Panegyre.' for 'A Panegyre' on 4D2.] 



CW] A6 V , SrapH. [STEP.] H3 V , CAR. [Soc.] 2S6*, CORE. 2Z2 V , 
DAVP. [DAV.] 3O1 V , Thef [Thefe] 3Y3^, I plu'ckd [I pluck'd] 
4G2?, Poets, [Poets'] 

Type Text (Q2) : 45 11. with mrg. nn. 213 (233) x 121 (140) 
mm., 95R. Paper: Pot, 11 x 7 inches. 

Notes: First collected edition, small paper copy. STC 14751. 
Greg, III, 1616 folio. Pforz. 559. The engraved title exists in three 
states; the present copy conforms to the Herford and Simpson 
no. 2. The section titles of three of the plays, Every Man out of 
his Humour, Cynthia's Revels, and Poetaster, exist in several 
states. The present copy has all three in plain titles, rather than 
titles in compartments, and all three have the normal small paper, 
plain title imprint readings. The following quires, leaves, and 
formes have been reset in the process of printing this edition, 
and therefore exist in a 'first state* and in a 'resetting': quires 2Y 
and 4M (except 4M2 and part of 4M3 V ) ; leaves G1.6 and G2-5 
(Greg), T2.5, 2X1.6, 8A1.6; inner forme of 4N1.6, 4N3.4, and 
4O3.4 The present copy has the 'first state' of each. (See C. H. 
Herford and Percy and Evelyn Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 
1950), IX, 13-84.) The Wilmerding (1950, I, 419) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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28JONSON, BENJAMIN 

The Workes, Vols. II-III, 1640 

[Within double rules] THE | WORKES | OF BENJA- 
MIN JONSON. || The fecond Volume. || CONTAIN- 
ING | THESE PLAYES, | Viz. \ 1 Bartholomew Fayre. j 
2 The Staple of Newes. | 3 The Divell is an Affe. || [Device 
339 in vertical rules] || LONDON, \ Printed for RICHARD 
MEIGHEN, | 1640. 

This general title for Volume Two was intended for only 
the first of the four parts bound together in this collected 
volume of the Works. Parts II-IV without a general title 
were advertised and sold together as 'Volume Three* by 
seventeenth-century stationers. 

Part I [Bartholomew Fair, The Devil is an Ass, The Staple 
of News] 

Collation: 2 (in fours), AS B-Y* 2A-2O, 2D-H* 2 I 6 > 128 leaves, pp. 
[12] 1-88 [89-90], 93-170 [= 168]; [1] 2-75 [76] [misprinting 
6 and 3 for 12-13, 13 for 31, 124 for 132, 129 for 137, 9 for 19, 16 
for 22, 36 for 63]; $3 (-A1, -A2, -D3, -Nl, +*I4) signed. 
[Misprinting 2F3 for *G1 in itaL] 

Contents: Al: General title for Volume Two (verso blank) . A2: 
Section title for Bartholomew Fair with rules above and below 
motto (Greg) and with imprint: 'LONDON, [ Printed by I 
[ohn]. jB[eale]. for ROBERT ALLOT, and are | to be fold at 
the figne of the Beare, in Pauls \ Church-yard. 1631.' Bl: Text 
begins. Nl: Section title for The Devil is an Ass with imprint like 
that on A2 (verso blank) . N3: Text begins. 2A1: Section title for 
The Staple of News with imprint like that on A2. 2A4: Text 
begins. 2 I6 V : Epilogue. 

RT] [within single rules] BARTHOLOMEW FAYRE. [*w' on E3 V , 
Fl?, G2*, G4v H4*, 14', K2*, K4*, LI*, M3*]. The DIVELL ts an 
ASSE. The STAPLE of NEWES. 

Type: Text (MS) : 47 11. 222 x 115 mm., 95R. Rules enclose page 
with headline and notes in boxes, 242 x 142 mm. 
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Part II {The Magnetick Lady, A Tale of a Tub, The Sad 
Shepherd] 

Collation: 2 (in fours) , A-P 4 Q* R-V 4 , 78 leaves, pp. [2] 3-79, 
70-79, 80-122, 133-155 [156] [misprinting 70-79 for 80-89, 143 for 
151, 146 for 154]; $2 (-11, -Rl) signed. 

Contents: Al: Section title for The Magnetick Lady with im- 
print: 'LONDON, || Printed M. CD. XL.* ||. Bl: Text begins. 
H4 V : Epilogue. II: Section title for A Tale of a Tub with im- 
print: 'LONDON, ]| Printed M. DC. XL/ ||. 13: Text begins. 
Rl: Section title for The Sad Shepherd with imprint: 'LON- 
DON, || Printed M.DC.XLI.' ||. R4: Text begins. R4* : blank. 
V4: Text ends. V4 V : blank. 

RT] [double rules] The Magnetick Lady A Tale of a Tub The 
[ad Shepherd. 

Part III [Masques, Under-woods, Mortimer His Fall] 

Collation: 2* (in fours), B-Q 4 R* S-X 4 Y* Z-2O 4 2P* 2Q 4 146 
leaves, pp. 1-292 [misprinting 87 for 93, 283 for 285]; $2 (+B3, 
-Cl, -R2, -2Q2) signed. [O2, Rl, 2K2 in italj 

Contents: Bl: Text of Christmas His Masque begins. Y2: Text 
of collection of masques ends. Y2 V : blank. Zl: Section title for 
Under-woods with imprint: 'LONDON. || Printed M.DC.XL/ || 
Z2: Text begins. 2QI: Text ends. 2Q1 V : blank. 2Q2: Section title 
for Mortimer His Fall with imprint: 'Printed M.DC.XL.' 2Q4 V : 
Text breaks off with 'Left unfinifhed.' 

RT] [double rules] Mafques. The Under-wood. ^Under-wood! 
on Z3 V , Z4^, 2A-2D, 2E1*-2E4.] Mortimer. 
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Part IV [Horace^ His Art of Poetrie, The English Grammar, 
Discoveries] 

Collation: 2 (in fours), A-K* L* M-R 4 , 66 leaves, pp. 1-132; $2 
( Al, +C3) signed. [All signatures in italic except C2, G2.] 

Contents: Al: Section title for Horace, His Art of Poetrie, with 
imprint: 'Printed MJDC.XL.* Al v : Latin text begins. A2: English 
text begins. D3 V : blank. D4: Section title for The English Gram- 
mar, with imprint like that on Al. E2: Text begins. Ml: Section 
title for Timber: or Discoveries, with imprint: 'LONDON, |j 
Printed M.DC.XLI.' [| M2: Text begins. R4 V : Text ends. 

RT] [double rules] HORATIUS, de Arte Poetica. ['HORATTUS' on 
A3 V , A4 V ] [ HORACE, of the Art of Poetrie. Grammatica Angli- 
cana. | The English Grammar. [The Latin and English titles 
appear alternately from El v to G2; thereafter only the English.] 
Difcoveries. 

Type: [Parts H-IV]: Text (LI): 50 1L 235 (251) x 125 mm., 
94R. A full page of text in the last three parts consistently con- 
tains 50 11. except for the Latin text of Horace. The measure- 
ment of the width of the type-page varies from 125 mm. to a 
maximum of 145 rnm. with the mrg. nn. on the English Gram- 
mar and Discoveries. Paper: Pot, 10.95 x 7.05 inches. 

Notes: First collected edition of these writings. STC 14754. Greg, 
HI, 1640 folio. Pforz. 560. W. A. Jackson has identified the 
printers of Parts II-IV as Bernard Alsop and Thomas Fawcett. 
W. W. Greg notes that the Meighen general title for Part I of 
this collection was printed by Alsop and Fawcett on what was 
originally a genuine blank Al in the A 6 quire of Bartholomew 
Fair. For the various Stationers* Register entries and the involved 
dispute over right of copy for Parts II-IV among Thomas Walk- 
ley, the rightful owner and publisher, and John Benson and 
Andrew Crooke, see Herford and Simpson, Jonson, IX, 88-122. 
The Wilmerding (1950, I, 419) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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29 LA PRIMAUDAYE, PIERRE DE 

The French Aca&emie, 1614, trl. Thomas Beard 

[In frame of three sets o type-orns.] THE | FRENCH | 
ACADEMIE. | wherein is difcourfed the | inftitution of 
Manners, and what- | foever elfe concerneth the good and 
| happie life of all eftates and callings, by | precepts o] 
doctrine, and exam- \ pies of the lives of ancient | Sages 
and famous \ men: [ By PETER de la PRIMAUDAYE | Ef quire, 
Lord of the faid place, | and of Barree, one of the ordi- \ 
narie Gentlemen of the j Kings Chamber: \ dedicated | To 
the moft Chriftian King Henrie | the third, and newly 
tranflated | into Englifh by \ T[homas]. B[eard]. | The 
fift Edition. | LONDON, \ Printed for Thomas Adams. | 
1614. 

Collation: 4 (in eights) , A-SC* 3D*, 394 leaves, pp. [26] 1-752 
[10] [misprinting 231 for 131, 463 for 436, 438 for 452]; $4 
signed. [Misprinting E3 for F3, B4 for 2B4, and printing B14, 
X2, Yl, 2A4, 3A1, 3B4, 3C34, and 3D1-2 in ital.] 

HT] [Row of type-orns.] | THE FIRST DAIES WORKE | of 
this Academic, with the caufe | of their affemblie. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank) . A2: Dedication to Master 
John Barne, signed T. B. C, the translator. A6 y : Latin epistle 
to T. B. C., signed G. I. A7 V : Dedication to King Henry III of 
France, signed Peter de la Primaudaye. Bl: The Author to the 
Reader. B5: The Contents. B6: HT with text and init. W* (32 
x 32). 3C5 V : Text ends. 3C6: A Table. 3D2 V : Table ends. 

RT] [changes with each chapter], 

CW] G8*, ence [ence,] H7 V , Ver- [tue] 2A4 y , twenty 
[twentie] 2F3 V , and [&] 2Y8*, fruit, [fruite,] 

Type: Text (M4) : 38 11. with mrg. nn. 159 (169) x 87 (112) 
mm., 81R. Paper: Pots, 7.40 x 5.40 inches. 

Notes: Fifth edition, but first edition of the complete text in 
translation. STC 15237. Arber, III, 454. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; LC, WF. 
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30MARSTON, JOHN 

The Workes, 1633 

[Within double rules] THE | WORKES | OF \ M r - IOHN 
MARSTON, | Being | Tragedies and Comedies, | Collected 
into one | Volume. || [Like device 379 without initials] 
|| LONDON, | Printed [by Augustine Mathewes] for 
WILLIAM SHEARED | at the Harrowe in Britaines \ Burffe. 
1633. 



Collation: 8, A* (-A1; -A3,4 + 'ASM) B-2C8 2D* (D6-8 blank 
and lacking), 209 leaves unnumbered; $4 ( N4, Z2). [Mis- 
printing MS for N3 and printing H2, R4, and X4 in itaL] 

Contents: Al: Leaf blank and lacking. A2: Title (verso blank). 
A3: Dedication to Lady Elizabeth Gary, signed William Sheares. 
Bl: The section title and text for first of six plays. The other five 
are introduced by section titles (versos blank) bearing orn. like 
that on A2 and the imprint: 'LONDON, | Printed for WILLIAM 
SHEARES. ['SHEERES.' on E7] | 1633.' The head-titles occur on E7, 
18, M4, R6, and Z2. 2D5: Text ends. 2D6: blank. 

RT] [changes with each play:] The firft part of \ Antonio and 
Mellida. The fecond part of \ Antonio and Mellida. The Tragedie 
['Tragedy 9 on K3 V ] | of Sophonisba. What you will ['Will' on 
O3 V and R4 V .] The Fawne. The Dutch Courtezan. ['Gurtezan.' 
on 2C1, 7, and 2D5; and e The Fawne: on 2D6.] 

CW] D8*, BaL Fl*, Have [Haue] H3 V , Hee [He] K4*, Maf. 
[Ma//.] P8* gent S8* Hero. [Here.] 

Type: Text (L2) : 36 IL 120 (130) x 69 mm., 67R. Paper: Mixed 
pillars and pots, 5.62 x 3.40 inches. 

Notes: First edition, first issue. STG 17471. Greg, in, 1633 edi- 
tion. Pforz. 667. This copy with the original titles bearing 
Marston's name differs from copies issued later with anonymous 
cancelled titles. It has also the earlier of the two states for sheet 
N and therefore follows the Brettle readings of the Bodl. Mai. 369. 
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copy. (See R. E. Brettle, Library, Ser. 2, VIII, 343-44.) The 
Huth-E. L. Ferris (1949, 499) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



31 MILTON, JOHN 

Paradise Lost, 1667 

[Within double rules] Paradise loft. | A | POEM | Written 
in | TEN BOOKS | By JOHN MILTON. \\ Licenfed and 
Entred according | to Order. |] LONDON. || Printed, and 
are to be fold by Peter Parker [ under Creed Church neer 
Aldgate; And by | Robert Boulter at the Turks Head in 
Bifhopfgate-ftreet; | And Matthias Walker, under St. 
Dun f tons Church | in Fleet-street, 1667. 

Collation: 4 ir* A-2T 4 2V 2 , A 4 a 4 ^, 180 leaves unnumbered; $2 
(-2V2) signed. [*A2 in ital.] 

HT] [Orn. (13 x 93)] | PARADISE LOST. || BOOK L || 

Contents: **: Title (verso and TT! blank) : the Fletcher 1667 1 title. 
Al: HT and text with ink. O 6 (24 x 22) . The form of each of 
the other nine book head-titles is like that of the HT except for 
the change in book-number; the text of each opens with an 
initial: the H and N occurring twice. 2V2 V : Text ends. *A1: Title 
(verso blank): the Fletcher 1668 2 title, the fifth of six titles 
printed for this edition. *A2: 'The Printer to the Reader.' \ 
[Prose, 6 11., signed ( S. Simmons.'] \ [Row of type-orns.] | THE 
| ARGUMENT: [| [Then follow the prose synopses for the ten 
books first added to this edition with the Fletcher 1668^ title.] 
a3 v : 'THE VERSE/ [Essay justifying use of heroic verse.] a4 v : 
Errata, 13 11. plus one. (These added preliminaries are in 
Fletcher's 'first printing/) x l-2: leaves blank. 

RT] [within single rules] Book I. [2.-10.] Paradife loft. \ 

Paradife loft. Book L [2.-10.] ['Book/ on CEFOS(o), HILNR 
(i), andP2.] 
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CW] B4 V with [Turns] M4*, Happy; [Happie,] 2Q4*, On. 

Type: Text (PI) : 32 IL, with mrg. linear numbers, 149 (167) x 
94 (105) mm., 93.5R. Rules enclose page with headline and mrg. 
numbers within single rules. Paper: Fine crown, 7 x 5.25 inches. 

Notes: First edition, Fletcher first issue. Wing M2136. Eyre, II, 
381. Pforz. 716. Signatures with textual variants (Le., uncorrected 
or corrected formes) conform to the following states described by 
Fletcher: State 1: O; State 2: CDGKL(i)S, 2KNO; State 3: 
HL(o)Q (See Harris F. Fletcher, John Milton's Complete 
Poetical Works, Facsimile ed. (University of Illinois Press, 1945) , 
H, 139-55) . The W. H. Hagen-A. E. Newton-Wilmerding (1950, 
I, 514) copy. 

Copies: BM, TCC; MH, NNP, Y. 



2 MILTON, JOHN 

Paradise Re gain' d, 1671 

PARADISE | REGAINED. | A | POEM. | In IV BOOKS. \ 
To which is added [ SAMSON AGONISTES, \\ The 
Author | JOHN MILTON. ||| LONDON, [ Printed by 
J. M. for John Starkey at the | Mitre in Fleet/ treet, near 
Temple-Bar. \ MDCLXXL 

Collation: 8, A* B-O* P* f 110 leaves, pp. [4] 1-111 [112]; [2] 
3-101 [102-04]; $4 (-E3, -P3-4) signed. 

HT] [Two rows of type-orns.] | PARADISE REGAINED, | 
A POEM. || The Firft BOOK. \\ 

Contents: Al*: licensed, July 2, 1670. A2: Title (recto of AI and 
verso of A2 blank) . Bl: HT with text H8: Text of Paradise 
Regained ends. II: Section title: 'SAMSON AGONISTES, | A | 
DRAMATIC POEM. || The Author [ JOHN MILTON. \\ 
Aristot. Poet. Cap. 6.' \ [Greek, 1 L, Latin, 2 IL] ||[ [Imprint like 
that on A2J 12: 'Of that fort of Dramatic Poem which \ is 
calVd Tragedy: I3 V : The Argument. 14: The Persons. I4 V : blank. 
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15: Text begins. P3 V : 'Omiffa.' P4: Errata for both poems, 12 11. 
P4^: blank. 

RT] Paradife Regain'd. Samfon Agoniftes. 

CW] B8 V , So F8 V , Im- K6 V , 5am/. [5am.] O8 V , Among 

Type: Text (G4) : 19 11. with marginal linear numbering, 148 
(161) x 95 (99) mm., 94R. Paper: Fine crown, 6.68 x 4.30 inches. 

Notes: First edition. Wing M2152. Eyre, II, 415. Inner margin 
of license leaf restored, and lower margin of title repaired 
with imprint date supplied in facsimile. Signatures with textual 
variants (i.e., uncorrected or corrected forms) conform to the 
following states described by H. F. Fletcher, IV, 30-34: State 1: 
BC; State 2: FHKMNP. The Wilmerding (1950, I, 518) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., TCC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



33 MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE 

The Essay es, 1603, trl. John Florio 

THE [xylographic] | ESSAYES | Or | Morall, Politike 
and Millitarie | Difcourfes | of | Lo: Michaell de Mon- 
taigne, | Knight | Of the noble Order of S*- Michaell, and one 
of the Gentlemen in Ordinary of the French king, Henry I 
the third his Chamber. \ The firft Booke. | (%*) | Firft 
written by him in French. | And | now done into Englifh | 
By [catchword] | [Verso, two lines of dedicatory inscrip- 
tion followed by altar-shaped orns. bearing the names of 
the dedicatees for each of the three books. Over each 
ornament, the number of the book: 'The first [fecond, 
third] Booke.' The dedication signed: TOHN FLORIO/] 
[Imprint] ^ Printed at London by Val [entine] . Sims for 
Edward Blount dwelling | in Paules churchyard. 1603. 
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Collation: 2 (in sixes) , AS ff B-Q R* S-2P 6 2Q-2R 4 2S-3J6 
X*, 334 leaves, pp. [20] 1-179 [180-88], 193-450 [451-60], 475-664 
[4] [misprinting 08, 24, 237, 296, 348, 337, 527, 558, and 569 
for 80, 241, 249, 298, 352, 357, 526, 538, and 578 respectively, 
omitting 650, and adding periods to 477 and 484]; $4 (-J-A5, 
-Rl, -R4, -2Q4, -2R1, -2V-3C4, -3K4) signed. [Misprinting 
3G2 for 3H2, and printing A3-5, C3, PI, N-P2, 2FGR2, 2LN3, 
3F2, 3GH4 in ital.] 

HT] [Orn. (27 x 131) ] | THE | ESSAYES j of Michael Lorde 
of ] Montaigne. | The firft Booke. || The first Chapter. \ By 
diuerfe meanes men come vnto a like end. 

Contents: Al r - v : Title. A2: Dedication to the Countess of Bed- 
ford and Lady Anne Harrington. A4: Verse to dedicatees. A5: 
To the Reader, signed by Florio. A6 V : Author to Reader. A7: 
Two sonnets. A7 V : The Table. A8 V : blank, fll: Verse addressed 
to Florio, signed by S. Daniel. {[2: Errors and omissions of notes 
escaped. Bl: HT with text and init. T (32 x 31) . Q6: First Book 
ends. Q6 V : blank. Rl: Section title for Book Two. Rl v : blank. 
R2: Dedication to the Countess of Rutland and Lady Penelope 
Riche. R3 V : Verse to dedicatees. R4 V : blank. SI: Text of Book 
Two begins. 2K4: leaf blank. 2R1: Section title for Book Three. 
2R1 V : blank. 2R2: Dedication to Ladies Elizabeth Grey and 
Marie Nevill. 2R3 V : Verse to dedicatees. 2R4 V : blank. 2S: Text 
of Book Three begins. x 1- x2: Errata. X 2 F : blank. 

RT] The first \firff\ Booke, The fecond Booke. The third 
Booke. 

CW] L4 V , Do [Doe] S4*, wine [wine,] Z4^, kindnes, 
[kindenes,] 2Z1 V , monlie, [monly,] 3A6 V , make [in] 3G1 T , 
ler. [er.] 

Type: Text (N2): 56 U. with mrg. nn. 232 (243) x 130 (147) 
mm., 82R. Paper: Pot, 11.05 x 7.30 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 18041. Arber, HI, 162. Pforz. 378. The 
correction slip reading 'vyle/ once pasted over the word 'towns* 
on line 25 of B I, is missing in this copy. The James Barker- 
Henry Peters-Capra (1949, 283) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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34 MONTEMAYOR, JORGE DE 

Diana, 1598, trl. Bartholomew Yong 

[In compartment: McK. and F. 167] DIANA | OF 
GEORGE OF | MONTEMAYOR: | Tranflated out of 
Spanifh into | Englifh by BARTHOLOMEW | YONG of the 
Middle | Temple Gentleman. | [Type-orn.] | [Orn. (12 x 
46)] | At London, \ Printed by dm[und]. Bollifant, \ 
Impen/is G[eorge]. Bfishop]. | 1598. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes) , a* A-2R 6 2S*, 252 leaves, pp. [8] 1-375 
[376], 377-496 [misprinting 93-94 for 85-86, 148-49 for 150-51, 
2-3 for 378-79]; $3 (+2S4) signed. [CNX1, 2BEKQR1; GHO- 
RYZ2, 2AC-EHKO2, CNOVZ3, 2CFL-OQR3; DI Sl-3, 2P1-3; 
2S1-4 in ital.] 

Contents: al: Title (verso blank). a2: Dedication to Lady Rich, 
signed Barthol. Yong. a3: The Preface, signed B.Y. a4: Epistle 
and three commendatory poems to Montemayor. Al: Argument 
for Boots I-VII, and beginning of text for Diana, Book I. O3: 
Text begins for Book I of Part Two of Diana, written by Alonso 
Perez. 2I2 V : Dedication to Donna Maria of Austria, signed Caspar 
Gil Polo, the author of Enamoured Diana, or Part Three of 
Diana. 213: Text of Enamoured Diana begins. 2S8 V : Conclusion 
of text. On 2S8 V : Faults escaped, 7 11. 

RT] The firft [fecond-feuenth] Booke of Diana \ of George of 
Montemayor [ 'third' on H6 V ] . The firft [fecond-eighf] Booke of 
the fecond Part [p art"] of \ Diana of George of Montemayor 
['eigth* on 2H5 V ] The firft [Second] Booke \ of Enamoured 
Diana ['feoond' on 2M1 V ]; The fecond [third-fifth] Booke of \ 
the third Part of Diana. 

CW] C3 V , minde [minde,] E6 V , do. L6 Y , When Q6 V , uour 
2D6 V , Come 

Type: Text (K3) : 48 11. 225 (237) x 134 mm., 94R. Paper: Pot, 
11.45 x 7.5 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 18044. Arber, III, 126. The Britwell 
Court-S^. Terry-Wilmerding (1950, I, 532) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, WF, Y. 
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35NASHE, THOMAS 

Have With You to Saffron Walden, 1596 

[Orn. (19 x 92) : owl with cardinal's hat] | Haue with 
you to Saf- | fron-walden. | OR, \ Gabriell Harueys Hunt 
is vp. | Containing a full An/were to the eldeft fonne j of 
the Halter-maker. | OR, | Nafhe his Confutation of the 
finfull | Doctor. | The Mott or Pofie, inftead of Omne tulit 
punctum: | Pads fiducia nunquam. j As much to fay, as I 
fayd I would fpeake with | him. | [Orn. (18 x 46) : flower 
cluster] | Printed at London by lohn Danter. \ 1596. 

Collation: 4, A-X 4 (X4 blank and missing) , 83 leaves unnum- 
bered; $3 (-S3) signed. [BDHLRS1, DHLRVX2, BHIQ3 in 
ital.] 

HT] [device 295 without initials] | Haue with you to Safiron- 
walden. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: Dedication to Don 
Richardo Barbarossa de Gaesario. C4: To all Christian Readers. 
D4: HT with text and fact. W (46 x 47) . On F4: Full length 
woodcut: 'The picture of Gabriell Haruey . . / X3 V : Text ends. 

RT] Haue with you | to Saffron-walden. 

CW] D4 V , cause [because] G2*, Cam: \Carne:\ K3 V , Bentiu: 
\_Benti:} R2 V , bee [be] 

Type: Text (El) : 32 11. 151 (161) x 88 mm., 94R. Paper: Hand 
and star, 7.15 x 5.2 inches. 

Notes: First edition, STC 18369. Pfore. 763. The J. L. Clawson- 
Huth-F.B. Bemis-Wilmerding (1950, I, 540) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; MH, WF, Y. 
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36 NEWTON, SIR ISAAC 

The Principia, 1687 

[Within double rules] PHILOSOPHISE | NATURALIS | 
PRINCIPIA | MATHEMATICA. || Autore JS. NEW- 
TON, Trin. Coll. Cantab. Soc. Mathefeos | Profeffore 
Lucafiano, & Societatis Regalis Sodali. || IMPRIMATUR. 
| S. PEPYS, Reg. Soc. PERESES. | Julii 5. 1686. || LON- 
DINI f | Juffu Societatis Regia ac Typis Jofephi Streater. 
Proftat apud | plures Bibliopolas. Anno MDCLXXXVII. 



Collation: 4 4-P*(P4) Q-V* W* X-Z* 2A-2V* 2W* 2X-2Z* 
. V 3A-3O* (3O3 + 1) , 253 leaves, plus an 'engraved folding* 
plate of the Halley cometary orbit inserted after 3M 4 , pp. [8] 
1-383, 400-510 [= 494] [4] [misprinting 262 for 261]; $2 (-A2) 
signed. [Misprinting G2 for H2, but signing 2L2 correctly, and 
printing 2K2 in itaL] 

HT] |[| PHILOSOPHISE | NATURALIS | Principia | MATHE- 
MATICA. || Definitiones. || Def. I. | [2 11. in itaL] 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: Dedication to the Royal 
Society, Charles II, and James II, A2 V : blank. A3: Praefatio ad 
Lectorem. A4: Commendatory verse to Newton, signed Edm. 
Halley. Bl: HT with text. P4: leaf a cancellans. 3O3 V : Text ends. 
3O3+1: Errata, 29 11. 3O3+1 V : blank. 3O4: leaf a blank. 
RT] [None; page number in brackets centered on page.] 

CW] E3, ve, [vel] II*, um- [um] P4^ tivi [tive] Z4*, com- 
[variabitur,] 3L1: c2, [2cJ 

Type: Text (P2) : 33 1L 192 (204) x 133 mm., 117JL Paper: Fine 
crown, 9.5 x 7.25 indies. 

Notes: First edition, first issue. Wing N1048. The second issue 
may be distinguished from this one by the altered tide imprint: 
Prostant Venales apud Sam. Smith ad insignia Principis Walliae 
in Ccemiterio D. Pauli, aliosq; nonnullus Bibliopolas. (See A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Grace K. Babson Collection of The 
Works of Sir Isaac Newton, Henry P. Macomber, compl. (New 
York, 1950), pp. 9-10.) The Wilmerding (1950, I, 546) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, Y. 
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37 PAINTER, WILLIAM 

The Palace of Pleasure, Vol. I, 1566 

The Palace of Pleasure Beautified, adorned and well fur- 
nished, with Pleasaunt Histories and excellent Nouelles, 
selected out of diuers good and commendable Authors. By 
William Painter Clarke of the Ordinaunce and Armarie. 
1566. Imprinted At London, by [John Kingston and] 
Henry Denham, for Richard Tottell and William Jones.] 
[Title in facsimile] 

Colophon: Imprinted at London, by Henry Denham, for 
Richard Tottell and William Jones. Anno Domini. 1566. 
January 26. These Books are to be sold at the long shop 
at the Weast end of Paul's. [Leaf bearing colophon in 
facsimile.] 



Collation: 4, ** (-*1.4) <L 4 HH 4 W 2 A-2N* 2O*(-2O2, blank), 
3A-4M* )(*(-)(2), 298 leaves, foL [12] 1-145; 201-841 [ = 298] 
[omitting 2 and 4, and misprinting 4, 99, 97, 103, 133, 135, 135, 
135, 305, 307, and 345 for 49, 97, 99, 130, 137, 139, 145, 306, 308, 
and 341 respectively]; $3 (-3H3) signed. [Misprinting 3E1, 
3 as El, 3, 313 for 413, and 3M1-3 for 4M1-3.] 

HT] 1 THE PALACE \ of Pleafure. \ [Argument: 6 1L] | <[ 
The firf t NouelL 

Contents: *1: Title in facsimile. *I V : Woodcut: arms of the Earl. 
*2: Dedication to the Earl of Warwick. *4: leaf in facsimile. C.2: 
Recapitulation. ^4: leaf in part in facsimile, f ^2: To the 
Reader. Al: HT with text and init. JSP (35 x 35). On )(I: Text 
ends. )(l v : Faults escaped in the printing. )(2: Leaf bearing 
colophon in facsimile. 

RT] [changes with each tale.] 

CW] B4 T , mie [mies] PI, commen- [comended,] T4 T , hym. 
[hym] 3B1 V , licates [cates] 
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Type: [Printer I]: text (PI): 34 11. 139 (152) x 84 mm., 83$S; 
[Printer II]: text (3H1) : 33 11. 140 (154) x 84 mm., 85. 
Paper: Hand and star, 7.23 x 5.25 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 19121. Arber, I, 300. Pforz. 783. The 
abrupt interruption in signatures marks the division of text 
between the two printers. The S. S. Terry-Wilmerding (1950, 
I, 557) copy. 

Copies: BM; WF, Y. 

38 PAINTER, WILLIAM 

The Palace of Pleasure, Vol. II, 1567 
[In frame of type-orns.] The fecond Tome | of the Palace 



of Pleaf ure, | nmtegttfctg Jte* rf jjnoMg If if tcrriWL | Tragi- 
call matters, and other Mo- 1 rail argwtumt tterg re- | quifite 
for delighte \ mtJt profit. | Chofen and [elected out of | 
diuers good and cowmen- \ dable Authors: \ By William 
Painter, Clerke of the | Ordinance and Armarie. | ANNO. 
1567. | Imprinted at London, in | Pater Nofter Rowe, by 
Henry | Bynneman, for Nicholas | England, stet SftffarfWu 

Colophon: || Imprinted at London | by Henry Bynneman 
| for Nicholas Englande. | ANNO. M. D. LXVII. | Nouem- 
bris.8. 



Collation: 4, *-*** ***2 A-S* T* (-T4 + T4.5) U-5P*, 439 leaves, 
fol. [11] 2-76 [1] 77-426 [427-28] [misprinting 109, 109, 146, 
109, 201, 221, 248, 421, and 420 for 106, 110, 64, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 222, 252, 412, and 425 respectively]; $3 (+T4, 5, H-2A4) 
signed. [Misprinting 2X3 for 3X3, and 3H2 for 4H2; printing 
4M3 in roman, and 3H1, 3R2, 4L3, 4O2, 4P2, 4X1, 5F3, 5N1, 5O1 
in ital.] 

HT] [Row of type-orns.] | THE SECOND TOME | of the 
Palace of Pleafure. | The Amazones. \ [argument: 5 11.] | The 
firf t Nouel. 
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Contents: *1: Title (verso blank). *2: Dedication to Sir George 
Howard, *4 V : A Summarie of the Novels ensuing. ***!: To the 
Reader. ***2 V : Authorities. Al: HT with text and init. W 13 
(53 x 47) . T4: The original leaf cancelled with the half-sheet 
signed T4-T5 inserted in its place. 5P3 V : Text ends. 5P3?: 
Colophon. 5P4: Divers faults escaped in printing. 

RT] [changes with each tale.] 

CW] Llv, army [armie] 2E1* he did [did] 214*, pades, 
[and] 4G1, Vdiflao [Vladiflao] 

Type: Text (D3): 34 11. 140 (152) x 86 mm., 821H. Paper: Hand 
and star, 7.19 x 5.25 inches. 

Notes: First edition, 'Clerke' setting. STC 19124. Arber, I, 343, 
W. A. Jackson, in Pforz. 784, notes the variant states, except for 
*4 V , of the outer forme of signature *, readily distinguishable 
by the spelling of 'Clarke* or 'Clerke' on the title. The outer 
margin of the title leaf and the inner margins of the following 
seven leaves have been repaired in this copy. The S.S. Terry- 
Wilmerding (1950, I, 557) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl.; WF, Y. 



39 PEELE, GEORGE 

The Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe, 1599 

THE | LOVE OF KING | DAVID AND FAIR | BETH- 
SABE. j With the Tragedie of Abfalon. | As it hath ben 
diuers times plaied on the ftage. J Written by George 
Peele. \ [Plomer: 95] j LONDON, | Printed by Adam 
Iflip. | 1599. 

Collation: 4, A*(-Al) B-H 4 I* (12, blank and lacking), 30 
leaves unnumbered; $3 signed. 

HT] [Row of type-orns.] | The loue of Dauid and faire Berfabe, 
| with the Tragedie of Abfolon. 
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Contents: A2: Title (leaf Al and A2 V , blank). Bl: HT with 
Prologus, 23 11., and fact. O 4 (15 x 14) . Bl v : Text begins, with 
fact. EP (23 x 21). Il v : Text ends. 

RT] Dauid and Berfabe. [fBerfahe/ on B4 V ; 'Berfabe, 9 on Cl; 
'Dauid and Bethfabe.' on B-G (i) H (o) ] 

CW] B4 V , So D4 V , Because G4 V , Then [Trumpets] H4*, And 

Type: Text (C4 V ) : 36 11. 155 (164) x 91 mm., 86R. Paper: Pot 
6.13 x 5.25 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 19540. Greg, no. 160 (A). Pforz. 791. 
'Enter* is the first word on B3 V , and there are evidences of a slip 
of paper having once been pasted over isolated fragment at foot 
of G4 V . The Wilmerding (1950, I, 564) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, MCC; MH, WF, Y. 



40 A PLEASANT COMEDY OF FAIR EM, 1631 

A Pleafant | COMEDIE | OF | FAIRE EM, \ The Millers 
Daughter of | Manchefter: | With the loue of William the 
Conqueror. | As it was f undty times publiquely acted in 
the | Honourable Citie of London, by the right Ho- | 
nourable the Lord Strange his Seruants. | [Device 409] || 
LONDON, | Printed [by John Haviland] for/o/m Wright, 
and are to be fold at his f hop at the | f igne of the Bible in 
Guilt-f pur ftreet without | New-gate. 1631. stet f undty 

Collation: 4, A-F* (F4 blank and lacking), 23 leaves unnum- 
bered; $3 signed. 

HT] A Pleafant Comedie of faire Em, \ The Millers daughter 
of Manchefter. | With the loue of William \ the Conquerour. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank) . A2: HT with text. F3 V : Text 
ends. 

RT] The Millers daughter \ of Manchefter. [The Millers 
daughter, frc on F3 V .) 

CW] A4* Robert, [Ro.Windf.] Cfr, if E4*, I fo 
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Type: Text (Fl): 36 11. 147 (158) x 97 mm., 82R. Paper: Norman 
pot, 6.50 x 4.30 inches. 

Notes: Second edition. STC 7676 Greg, no. I13(b). The W. 
Vickery-Ferris (1949, 647) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., TCC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



41 PLUTARCH 

The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans, 1579, trl. 
Thomas North 

THE LIVES | OF THE NOBLE GRE- | CIANS AND 
ROMANES, COMPARED | together by that graue learned 
Philofopher and Historiogra- 1 pher> Plutarke of Ch&ronea: 
\ Tranflated out of Greeke into French by IAMES AMYOT, 
Abbot of Bellozane, | Bishop of Auxerre, one of the Kings 
priuy counfel, and great Amner j of Fraunce, and out of 
French into Englishe, by | Thomas North. | [Device 170] | 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Vautroullier | and [for] 
lohn Wight. | 1579. 

Colophon: [Device 179\ [ Imprinted at London by Thomas 
Vautrollier, dwelling in | the Blacke Friers by Ludgate. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes) *6(*6-f 1) A-5F, 595 leaves, pp. [14] 
1-1175 [1176] [misprinting 67 for 69, 562 for 592, 621-22 for 
625-26, 844 for 845, 616 for 916]; $4 (-L4) signed. [Misprint- 
ing 2E2 for 2F2, 3D2 for 4D2.] 

HT] [Orn. (22 x 131) with type-orns. at each end] | THE 
LIVES OF THE | NOBLE GRECIANS AND RO- | MANES, 
COMPARED TOGETHER BY THAT | graue learned Phi- 
lofopher and Hiftoriogra- | pher, Plutarche of Chceronea. | 
[Woodcut: compartment with portrait of Theseus in center] j 
Thefeus. 

Contents: *1: Title (verso blank). *2: Dedication to Elizabeth. 
*3: To the Reader, signed T. North. *3 V : Amyot to the Readers. 
*6+l v : The Table. Al: HT with text and init. If (40 x 39) . 5F6: 
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Text ends. On 5F6: 'The ende of the whole volume of \ Plutarkes 
Hues. | [Device 170] | [Colophon]. 5F6 V : blank. 

RT] [changes with each biography.] 

CW] [lacking on all rectos] K6 V , and [8c] T5 V , make [him] 
2N6 V , too [to] 4C1 V , chaunging [chauging] 

Type: Text (4C2): 53 11. 249 (259) x 153 (176) mm., 94R. 
Letters A-F on inner margins and notes on outer margins. Paper: 
Crown, 12.56 x 8.87 inches. 

Notes: First edition, Wight imprint. STC 20066. Arber, II, 351. 
Pforz. 801. The other state of the title imprint lacks the name of 
Wight. The Capra (1949, 295) copy. 

Copies: BM, ECC; LC, WF. 

42 THE PURITAN, 1607 

THE | PVRITAINE | Or | THE WIDDOW | of Wat- 
ling-ftreete. | Acted by the Children of Paules. \ Written 
by W. S. | [Device 3200] | Imprinted at London by G. 
Em | 1607. 

Collation: 4, A 4 (-A1) B-H 4 (H4 lacking, and restored in fac- 
simile) , 30 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed. 

HT] The Puritaine Widdow. 

Contents: Al: blank (?) and missing. A2: Title (verso blank). 
A3: HT with text. H4: Text ends. 

RT] THE PVRITAINE WIDDOW. 
CW] A4* a D4 V , chufe G4 V , Let 

Type: Text (G2) : 38 1L 153 (166) x 93 mm., 83R. Paper: Un- 
marked, 6.62 x 4.75 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 2153L Greg, no. 251 (a) . This play 
attributed to Shakespeare during his lifetime by the title of this 
edition was reprinted in the second issue of the third folio and 
in the fourth folio. The W. H. Crawford-W. A. White-D. P. 
Kingsley-E. L. Ferris (1949, 634) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, TCC; MH, WF, Y. 
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Headpiece to Life of Theseus. Steel engraving from 
opening page of North's version of Plutarch's Lives, 
1579. 



3 SALUSTE DU BARTAS, GUILLAUME DE 

Bartas His Devine Weekes fc Workes, 1605, trl. Joshua 
Sylvester 

[Engraved title: A. F. Johnson: Swytzer of Zurich (?), 
no. 1] BARTAS j HIS | Deuine WEEKES fr Workes \ 
Tranflated: | A- 1 Dedicated \ To the KINGS moft excellent 
| MAIESTIE \ by \ IOSVAH SYLVESTER. \ [London, 
Printed by Huinfrey Lownes, 1605] 



Collation: 4 (in eights), AS B8(B6-f'A6M) C-2X* 2X** 
2Y-3A 8 , 382 leaves plus engraved title inserted after Al, pp. 
[36] 1-160, 169-386 [6], 390, 390-435 [4], 438-660 [24] [= 718]; 
[5] 674-715 [misprinting 104-05 for 114-15, 230 for 130, 171-70 
for 170-71, 167-69, for 197-99, 283-82 for 282-83, 386-87 for 389-90, 
425-27 for 427-29, 542 for 541, 554-55 for 556-57, 558 for 560, 562 
for 561, 566 for 568, and 589 for 579]; $4 (+' A6') signed. [14, 
Zl, 2R3, 2S3-4 in ital.] 

HT] [Two rows of type-orns.] | The firft Day of the | firft 
Weeke. | [In frame of type-orns.] THE ARGVMENT. [10 11. ital.] 

Contents: Al: Leaf blank except for signature. Prefixed to A2: 
Engraved title (verso blank) . A2: Dedicatory sonnets, in French 
and Italian, to King James. A3: Corona Dedicatoria. Bl: Wood- 
cut of arms of King James within double rules. Bl v : A Catalogue. 
B2: Lectoribus. B2 V : Verse salutations to the 'INDIGNIS* and 
'OPTIMIS' guest-readers. B3 V : Commendatory verse to the trans- 
lator. B8: Section title for The First Week (verso blank). Cl: 
Text with HT. S4 V : Text ends. S5: Greek and Latin verses to 
Saluste du Bartas and prose eulogy. Tl v : blank. T2: Section title 
for The Second Week, with imprint: 'At London. \ Printed by 
Humfrey Lownes dwelling on Bred- [ ftreete hill at the figne of 
the Starre. | 1605.' T2*: Woodcut of arms of Robert Earle of Essex 
within Garter. T3: Prose and verse dedications to Essex. T4: Text 
of The Second Week begins. 2K6: Text ends. 2K7: Head-title for 
'FRAGMENTS, | and other fmall | Workes of Bartas: 2K7 T : 
Dedication to wife of William Essex of Lamborne. 2K8: Text 
begins. 2N6 V : Woodcut. 2X2: An Index of the hardest words. 
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2X*3 V : Faults escaped. 2X*4: leaf blank. 2Y1: Title for 
'TETPASTIKA. | Or The Quadrains of | Guy de Faur, Lord of | 
Pibrac! |. 2Y1 V : blank. 2Y2: Dedication to Prince Henry. 2Y2 V : 
blank. 2Y3: Text begins. 3A8: Text ends. 3A8 V : blank. 

RT] [For First Week] The firft [- feauenth} Day \ of the firft 
Weeke. [ffeuenth' on S2; 'Weeeke.' on G7-8, K5-6, L3.] 

CW] K8 V , Fortnnate 2G1 V , For [For,]. 

Type: Text (V3) : 30 11. with mrg. nn. 141 (154) x 92 (112) 
mm., 94R. Paper: Crown over grapes, 8.60 x 6.45 inches. 

Notes: First edition, large paper copy. STC 21649. Arber, III, 
276. The half-sheet signed 'A6,' inserted in this copy after B6, 
contains commendatory poems, and quite properly is bound in 
with the other commendatory verses addressed to Sylvester start- 
ing on B3 V , although in one WF copy this half-sheet is inserted 
in the A quire and disrupts the Corona Dedicatoria. 

The recto of Bl exists in two states. In the earlier and much the 
more common state the recto is blank except for the signature 
'B.' (See the CtHT, IU, LC, MH (2) , MWelC, MWiW-C, NNP, 
NU, and WF (3) copies.) In the later state the recto bears a 
woodcut (68 x 54) : the arms of King James I within double rules 
plus the signature 'B/ Copies containing the Bl leaf in this 
second state, in addition to the Philips copy, are those at CLUC, 
CtY, IU, and WIL Professor W. A. Jackson wrote me that Trinity 
College Cambridge owns two copies: one with the Bl recto in 
the first state, and one with the Bl recto in the second state. 

There appears to be no direct relationship between the insertion 
of the woodcut and the printing of the large paper copies. Three 
of the five copies with the Bl recto in the second state are small 
paper copies: Clark, Wisconsin, and Yale, averaging 7.35 x 5.30 
inches. The fact that the woodcut does occur in the present copy 
and the only other large paper copy located in America, that 
of the University of Illinois (8.63 x 6.13 inches), suggests, how- 
ever, that the large paper copies were printed last and that any 
others examined will probably also include the woodcut on Bl 
recto. 

The Hoe copy of this edition at the Huntington, Mr. Herman 
R. Mead informed me, contains in place of the genuine Bl leaf, 
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a facsimile of one state of Bl recto of the 1611 edition. The 
Wilmerding (1950, I, 223) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, TCC; LC (STC 21649a) , MH (STC 21649a) , 
NNP, WF, Y. 



4 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 1623 

MR. WILLIAM | SHAKESPEARES | COMEDIES, | 
HISTORIES, fe | TRAGEDIES, j Publifhed according to 
the True Original Copies. | [Engraved portrait of Shakes- 
peare by Martin Droeshout in second state.] | LONDON | 
Printed by Ifaac laggard, and Ed. Blount. 1623. 

Colophon: Printed at the Charges of PFfilliam]. Jaggard, 
J5<i[ward]. Blount, J[ohn], Smithweeke, | and W^illiam]. 
Afpley, 1623. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes) [Preliminaries:] A 6 (Al -f 1) B* [Come- 
dies:] *A6 B-2B6 2C2 [Histories:] a-g g8, h-v x* [Tragedies:] 
X 2 H-H1 6 W 1 2a-2fs 2g2 2G2 2h 2k-3b, 454 leaves, pp. 1-303; 
1-232; 1-399 [misprintings and omissions like those in Greg, III, 
1623 Shakespeare folio]; $3 ( 2ol) signed. [Misprintings, in- 
cluding m3 as 13, follow those in Greg, III, 1623 folio.] 

HT] ||[ The Workes of William Shakefpeare, | containing all 
his Comedies, Hiftories, and | Tragedies: Truely fet forth, ac- 
cording to their firft | ORJGJNALL. \\ 

Contents: Al v : To the Reader, 10 11., signed B. I [orison], Al: 
blank. Al + I: Title (verso blank), A2: Dedication to William 
Earle of Pembroke, signed John Heminge and Henry Condell. 
A3: To the great variety of Readers, signed John Heminge 
Henrie Condell. A3?: blank. A4 [Bl]: Verses, 22 11. and 8 11., 
signed L. Digges and I. M. A4 V [Bl v ]: blank. A5: Verses, 14 11., 
signed Hugh Holland. A5 V : blank. A6 [A4]: To the memory 
of my beloved, the author, 80 11., signed Ben Jonson. Bl [A6]: 
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A Catalogue of the plays. Bl v [A6 V ]: blank. B2: Names of the 
Principall Actors with HT and init. W2 (20 x 20) . B2 V : blank. 
(The original position of three leaves of the preliminaries was 
changed in the process of repairing this copy: Bl for A4, A4 
for A6, and A6 for Bl.) *A1: Text of Comedies begins. Z6 V and 
2C2 V : blank, al: Text of Histories begins. x l: Text of Tragedies 
begins. 1f1ffl v and 2h6 v : blank. 3b6: Text ends. On 3b6: Colo- 
phon. 3b6 v : blank. 

RT] [changes with each play; vars.: 'The Merry Wiues of 
Windfor.' on Dl r ~ v . 'A Midfomer nights Dreame.' on N4 r - v . 'As 
yoa like it/ on R3. 

CW] G3 V , Ang. [An.] K2 V , Bero. God [Hero. God] L4v, flat 
[Sir,] PI 1 ", For. The [How shall I know] Tlv, No [Kate.] 
2Q5 V , Gainft [But that] 

Type: Text (N2) : 2 cols. 66 11. 273 (290) x 175 mm., 83R. Rules 
enclose page, with center rule; headline within single rules. 
Paper: Crown, 12.75 x 8.25 inches. 

Notes: First folio edition. STC 22273. Greg, III, 1623 folio. 
Pforz. 905. Lee, Census^ class IB. All of the preliminary leaves 
have marginal repairs; leaf Al is entirely remargined, and the 
title leaf remargined on three sides. The sheet made up of leaves 
R2.3 in this copy was at some time wrongly folded so that R3 
now precedes R2. For the account of the printing of this edition 
see E. E. Willoughby, The Printing of the First Folio (Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1932) , and for a history of the ownership and 
transfer of copy for this and the three later editions see G. E. 
Dawson, "The Copyright of Shakespeare's Dramatic Works/' 
University of Missouri Studies in Honor of A. H. R. Fair child, 
C. T. Prouty, ed. (University of Missouri, 1946), XXI, 11-35. 
The James W. Ellsworth-Eldridge R. Johnson (1946, V, 135) 
copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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5 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 1632 

M R - WILLIAM | SHAKESPEARES | COMEDIES, | HIS- 
TORIES, and | TRAGEDIES. | Publifhed according to 
the true Originall Copies. | The fecond Jmprefsion. \ 
[Droeshout engraving, second state.] | LONDON, \ Printed 
by Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be fold at the 
figne of the Blacke Beare in Pauls Church-yard. 1632. 

Colophon: Printed at London by Thomas Cotes, for John 
Smethwick, William Afpley, | Richard Hawkins, Richard 
Meighen, and Robert Allot, 1632. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes), A* ** *A<5 B-2B** 2C*, a-y6 2a-3tf 3d*, 454 
leaves, pp. 1-303; 1-232; 1-419 [misprints follow those which Greg 
finds normal for this edition, except 461 for 416]; $3 signed. 
[Misprints follow Greg's normal errors except 2bl-3 for 2cl-3.] 

HT] [Ornament] | The Workes of William Shake- | fpeare, 
containing all his Comedies, Hifto- | ries, and Tragedies: Truly 
fet forth, according to their first Originall. || 

Contents: Al v : Verses, To the Reader, by B. I. Al: blank. A2: 
Title (verso blank) . A2 [A3] : Dedication to William Earle 
of Pembroke. A4: To the great variety of Readers. A4 V : blank. 
A5: Effigies and Milton's Epitaph. A5 V : blank. A6: Verses by 
Digges and I. M. A6 V : blank. *1: The actors' names with HT 
and init W 3 (13 x 14). *l v : blank. *2: Jonson's verse eulogy. 
*3: Verses by I. M. S. *4: Verses by H. Holland. *4 V : Catalogue 
of plays. *A1: Text of Comedies begins. Z6 V and 2C2 V : blank, al: 
Text of Histories begins. 2al: Text of Tragedies begins. 3d4: 
Text ends. On 3d4: Colophon. 3d4 v : blank. 

RT] [changes with each play; vars.: 'Taming of the Shrew? on 
T2; 'The Fift Part . . . * on e4; 'The fecond Part . . . ' on n2; The 
Life and death ... * on v5 v ; and 'Tragedy ... * on 2i5.] 

CW] L4* flat [Sir,] T2*, greater [grater] 2A2*, I have [I 
look'd] g5^, FaL No. [Pal No.] 2b6*, As [And] 
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Type: Text (2A2) : 2 cols. 60 11. 270 (290) x 180 mm, 82R. Rules 
enclose page with center rule; headline within single rules. 
Paper: Crown, 12.55 x 8.5 inches. 

Notes: Second folio edition, Greg variant title 3, with variant 
imprint 1. STC 22274 a . Greg, III, 1632 folio. Pforz. 906. This edi- 
tion exists with three variant titles and five variant imprints. 
Leaf A5 conjugate with the title leaf was likewise reset three 
times. This copy has the third of Greg's variant headings for 
Milton's Epitaph: *W. SHAKESPEARE.' See also R. M. Smith, The 
Variant Issues of Shakespeare's Second Folio (Lehigh University), 
1928, and G. E. Dawson, T. L. S. Feb. 1, 1947. The James W. 
Ellsworth-Eldridge R. Johnson (1946, V, 136) copy. 

Copies: LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



46 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 1664 



WILLIAM | SHAKESPEAR'S | Comedies, Hiftories, 
and Tragedies. | Publifhed according to the true Original 
Copies. | The third Impreffion. \ And unto this Impreffion 
is added feven Playes, never | before Printed in Folio. | 
viz. | Pericles Prince of Tyre. \ The London Prodigall \ 
The Hif tory of Thomas L*- Cromwell \ Sir John Oldcaftle 
Lord Cobham. \ The Puritan Widow. \ A York-shire Trag- 
edy. | The Tragedy of Locrine. \ [Printer Roger Daniel's 
device: (50 x 46).] | LONDON, \ Printed for P[hilip]. 
C[hetwinde], 1664. 



Collation: 2 (in sixes) , A* (AI,2) b<*, A-2A6 2B* 2C-4D6 
a 6b* M** ^A-fB^C-lF^Go, 514 leaves, pp. 1-877; MOO; [mis- 
prints follow Greg's normal errors for this edition except 559 
for 579, 961 for 861, 41 for 36, and 36 for 41]) ; $3 signed. [Mis- 
prints follow Greg's normal errors.] 
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HT] The Works of William Shakefpeare, containing \ all his 
Comedies, Hiftories, and Tragedies: \ Truely fet forth according 
to their \ firft Original. \\ 

Contents: Al v : Droeshout engraving, second state, and Verse, To 
the Reader, by B. I. Al: blank. A2: Title (verso blank). A2 
[A3] : Dedication to William Earle o Pembroke and Philip Earl 
of Montgomery. A4: To the great variety of Readers, bl: Verses 
by Digges. bl v : Effigies, and verses by J, M. b2: Jonson's verse 
eulogy. b3 v : Verses by J. M. S. b5: Milton's Epitaph. b5 v : 
Verses by Holland. b6: The actors' names with HT and fact. 
W2 (23 x 24). b6 v : A Catalogue of plays. *A1: Text of Comedies 
begins. Z6 V and 2B8*: blank. 2C1: Text of Histories begins. 3B1: 
Text of Tragedies begins. 4E4 V : blank, al: Text of seven added 
plays begins. ^"G6 V : Text ends. 

RT] [changes with each play; vars.: 'The Taming of a Shrew. 9 
on Tl, etc.; ' . . . Henry the Fourth. 9 on 2L6 V ; ' . . . Henry the 
Sixth.' on 2N1 V ; ' . . . Henry the Fifth: on 2N6; ' . . . Andronicus 
on 3G1, etc.; and ' . . . Hamlet: on 3V1.] 

CW] V4*, Lady. [I] 2A2 V , I have [I look'd] 206^, Shall 
[And] 3D6*, As [And] 4C4^, Clot. [Winning] 

Type: [Three printers]: 2 cols. 66 11. 270 (286-89) x 171-77 mm., 
82R. Rules enclose page with center rule; headline within single 
rules. Paper: Fine crown, 13 x 8.25 inches. 

Notes: Third folio edition, second issue. Wing S2914. Greg, III, 
1664 reissue. Pforz. 909. The volume is the work of three printers, 
the first and third of whom W. A. Jackson has identified as 
Roger Daniel and Alice Warren. The James W. EUsworth- 
Eldridge R. Johnson (1946, V, 137) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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47 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 1685 

[Within double rules] M R - William Shakefpear's I 
COMEDIES, | HISTORIES, | AND | TRAGEDIES. | 
Publifhed according to the true Original Copies. | Unto 
which is added, SEVEN | PLAYS, | Never before Printed 
in Folio: | VIZ. \ [Printed on 4 11. in two groups separated 
by opposed outline brackets] Pericles Prince of Tyre. \ 
The London Prodigal. \ The Hiftory of Thomas Lord j 
Cromwell. \ Sir John Oldcaftle Lord Cobham. \ The Puri- 
tan Widow. | A York/hire Tragedy. | The Tragedy of 
Locrine. \\ The Fourth Edition. || [Device 263] || LON- 
DON, [ Printed for jfffenry]. Herringman, [dward]. 
Brewfter, and R [ichard] . Bentley, at the Anchor in the | 
New Exchange, the Crane in St. Pauls Church-Yard, and 
in | Ruf/el-Strtet Covent-Garden. 1685. 

Collation: 2 (in sixes) , ^ A* A-Y Z* 2B-2Z6, *3A-*3D6 *3E, 
3A-4B6 4C2, 458 leaves, pp. 1-272; 1-328; 1-303 [misprints follow 
Greg's normal errors for this edition except 23 for 33, 87 for 88, 
92 for 93, and 224 for 225]; $3 signed. [Misprints follow Greg's 
normal errors except U2 for U3 and 2P1 for 2O1.] 

HT] The Works of WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR; containing all 
his Comedies, | Hiftories> and Tragedies; Truly fet forth accord- 
ing to their firft Original. 

Contents: TT! V : Droeshout's engraving, third state, and verses, To 
the Reader, by B. J. *!: blank. *2: Title (verso blank) . Al: 
Dedication to William Earl of Pembroke and Philip E. of Mont- 
gomery. A2: To the great variety of Readers. A2 V : Verses by L. 
Digges, by J. M., and by B. Jonson, and the Effigies. On A3: 
Verses by J. M. S. A3 V : Milton's Epitaph and verses by H. 
Holland. A4: The actors' names, and A Catalogue of the Plays, 
with HT. A4 V : blank. *A1: Text of Comedies begins. Z4*: blank. 
2B1: Text of Histories begins. 2X3: Text of Tragedies begins. 
3R1: Text of seven added plays begins. 4C2: Text ends. 
blank. 
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RT] [changes with each play; vars.: 'The Tempeff on B4, ' . . . 
a Shrew/ on Q3 V 4, 'Twelfe-Nightt/ on U3 V ; '. . . King Henry the 
Eigih! on 2T3 V , and ' ... Titus Adronicus/ on *3D2. 

CW] P4v some ['m' inverted] R6*, Laf. [His] 2Y6 V , Which 
\Patroclus,] 3K6, Oth. \jOthel'] 3Y5 V . Widow [FFid.] 

Type: [Three printers] : 2 cols. 74 U. 300-03 (321-24) x 185-91 
mm., 82R. Rules enclose page with center rule; headline within 
single rules. Paper: Demy, 13.70 x 8.9 inches. 

Notes: Fourth folio edition, with Herringman, Brewster, Bentley 
imprint. Wing S2915. Greg, III, 1685 folio. This volume is the 
work of three printers, the first of whom F. T. Bowers identified 
as Robert Roberts. (See Shakespeare Quarterly, II (1951), 240- 
46.) This copy, like all others, has asterisks on the inner and 
outer forms of certain signatures, possibly a form of press-signing, 
and also the leaf LI with its 90-91 11. and 8-point instead of 12- 
point type, but it contains none of the reset sheets found in a few 
copies with this imprint. (See G. E. Dawson, 'Some Bibliograph- 
ical Irregularities in the Shakespeare Fourth Folio/ Studies in 
Bibliography, IV (1951-52), 93-103.) The James W. Ellsworth- 
Eldridge R. Johnson (1946, V, 138) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 

48 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
Henry V, 1608 [1619] 

[The Chronicle History of Henry the fift, with his bat- 
tell fought at Agin Court in France. Together with ancient 
Pistoll. As it hath bene sundry times playd by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his Seruants. Printed 
[by William Jaggard] for T[homas]. P[avier]. 1608. 
[1619]] [Tide in facsimile] 

Collation: 4, A*(-A1) B-G 4 (G4 blank and lacking), 26 leaves 
unnumbered; $3 signed. 

HT] [Orn. (12 x 85) ] | The Chronicle Hiftorie | of Henry the 
fift: with his battell fought | at Agin Court in France. Togither 
with | Ancient Pistoll. 
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Contents: Al: Title leaf lacking, supplied in facsimile. A2: HT 
and text. F3 V : Text ends. 

RT] The Chronicle History \ of Henry the fift. ['Chronicle' on 
B3v, ABD4\] 

CW] A4*, And D4 V , I F4* Flewel. [Flewellen.] 

Type: Text (D2) : 36 11. 147 (156) x 86 mm., 82R. Paper: Nor- 
man pots and crozier horns, 6.68 x 5 inches. 

Notes: Third edition. STC 22291. Greg, no. 165 (c) . Pforz. 883. 
The H. Walters-E. L. Ferris (1949, 636) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, TCC; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



49 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 
King Lear, 1608 [1619] 

M. William Shake-fpeare, | HIS \ True Chronicle Hiftory 
of the life | and death of King Lear, and his | three 
Daughters. | With the vnfortunate life of EDGAR, | fonne 
and heire to the Earle of Glocefter, and | his fullen and 
affumed humour of TOM | of Bedlam. | As it was plaid 
before the Kings Maiesty at White-Hall, vp- \ pon 5. 
Stephens night, in Christmas Hollidaies. \ By his Maiefties 
Seruants, playing vfually at the | Globe on the Banck-fide. 
| [Device 283.] | [London] Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 
| 1608. [1619] 

Collation: 4, A4>, 44 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed [Misprint- 
ing F2 as F]. 

HT] [Orn. (27 x 92) ] | M. William Shake-fpeare | HIS \ 
Hif tory, of King Lear. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: HT and text with fact. 
15 (17 x 18) . L4: Text ends. L4*: blank. 

RT] The History of King Lear. ['Hiftory' on A2 V 3 V , BDFH- 
KL3-4, CEGI1-2.] 

CW] A4*, Fran. [Fra.] F4* But K4* Conor. [Gon.] 
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JVJL William Shake J 

HIS 

True Chronicle Hiftory of the life 
and death of King Lttr, and his 



Jffith the unfortunate life of E D G A R, 
fonne and heire to the Eark of G/0re/?er, and 



of Bedlam. 

4s it W4fpkf4 More tht Kings MatHy* 
* **,. *?.. ^ 



By his MaiefticsScruancs, playing yfually atffae 




'atlwki'Bweft 



Title-page of Quarto edition of King Lear. Although 
dated 1608, this edition is now known to have been 
printed in 1619. 



Type: Text (Dl) : 37 11. 154 (161) x 95 mm., 83R. Paper: Pot, 
6.25 x 4.81 inches. 

Notes: Second edition. STC 22293. Greg, no. 265 (b) . Pforz. 887. 
This edition was not printed by Nathaniel Butter in 1608, but by 
William Jaggard for Thomas Pavier in 1619. The upper margin 
of the title and all leaves of the text have been repaired, with 
the first line of the title and the headlines of other leaves sup- 
plied in facsimile. The E. L. Ferris (1949, 638) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., TCC; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



50 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

The Merchant of Venice, 1600 [1619] 

THE | EXCELLENT | Hiftory of the Mer- | chant of 
Venice. | With the extreme cruelty of Shylocke I the lew 
towards the faide Merchant, in cut- | ting a iust pound of 
his flefh. And the obtaining | of Portia, by the choyfe of ] 
three Caskets. \ Written by W. SHAKESPEARE. J [Device 
283.] | Printed by J. Roberts, 1600. [1619] 

Collation: 4, A-K 4 , 40 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed [13 in ital.]. 

HT] [Orn. (27 x 92) ] [ The Comical Hif tory of the | Merchant 
of Venice. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: HT and text with init. 
AS (20 x 20) . K4: Text ends. K4^ : blank. 

RT] The Comicall Hiftory of \ the Merchant of Venice. 
CW] A4 V , For. [Portia.] E4*, Baff. 14*, Vntill 

Type: Text (B3) : 36 11. 149 (161) x 94 mm., 83R. Paper: Pot, 
6.75 x 4.68 inches. 

Notes: Second edition. STC 22297. Greg, no. 172 (b). This 
edition was printed by William Jaggard in 1619, not by J. 
Roberts in 1600. The J. F. Marsh-J. Holbrook copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., TCC; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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51 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Richard the Second, 1615 

THE | Tragedie of King | Richard the Se- | cond: | With 
new additions of the 'Parliament Sceane, \ and the depofing 
of King | Richard. \ As it hath been lately acted by the 
Kinges | Maiefties feruants, at the Globe. | By WILLIAM 
SHAKE-SPEARE. | [orn. (35 x 34) : scrolls supporting squir- 
rels with head in center] | At LONDON, \ Printed [by 
Thomas Purfoot II] for Mathew Law, and are to be fold 1 
at his fhop in Paules Church-yard, at the | figne of the 
Foxe. | 1615. stet Parliament 

Collation: 4, A-K 4 (K4, blank and lacking) , 39 leaves unnum- 
bered; $3 signed. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: [row of type-orns.] | 
'Enter King Richard, lohn of Gaunt, with other Nobles and 
Attendants. King Richard: \ [Text with init. Q* (21 x 20)]. K3 V : 
Text ends. 

RT] The Tragedie of \ Richard the Second. ['Traged e' on C4*.] 
CW] A4* To E4* Th [The] 14*, Yet 

Type: Text (Dl) : 37-38 11. 152-156 (162-166) x 87 mm., 77.5R. 
Paper: Pot, 6.67 x 4 inches. 

Notes: Fifth edition. STC 22312. Greg, no. 141 (e). Pforz. 895. 
Headlines and catchwords cut into or cut away. The J. P. Kemble- 
Duke of Devonshire-H. E. Huntington-E. L. Ferris (1949, 635) 
copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, TCC; MH, WF. 
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52 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

Titus Andronicus, 1611 

[The Most Lamentable Tragedie of Titus Andronicus. As 
it hath sundry times beene plaide by the Kings Maiesties 
Servants. London, Printed by [Edward Allde] for Eedward 
White, and are to be solde at his shoppe, nere the little 
North dore of Pauls, at the signe of the Gun. 1611.] [Title 
in facsimile.] 

Collation: 8 (in fours) , A 4 (-A1) B-K 4 , 39 leaves unnumbered; 
$3 signed. ['C.' and 'I.'] 

HT] [Ornament (11.5 x 92) ] 1" The moft lamentable Romaine 
| Tragedie of Titus Andronicus: As it was plaid | by the right 
honorable the Earle of Darbie, Earle | of Pembrooke, and Earle 
of Suffex | their Seruants. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank) in facsimile. A2: HT with 
text. K4 V : Text ends. 

RT] The most lamentable Tragedie | of Titus Andronicus. 
CW] B4v, To E4^, Titus [Tftus.] H4*, To 

Type: Text (HI) : 34 11. 142 (151) x 90 mm., 82R. Paper: Un- 
marked and fleur de lis, 7.25 x 5 inches. 

Notes: Third edition. STC 22330. Greg, no. 117 (c). Pforz. 897. 
Shelved with this title-less text is a bound 1611 Titus Andronicus 
title leaf, originally offered for sale by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge on July 1, 1889, as item no. 913 in the Catalogue of The 
Important Library of the Late /. O. Halliwell-Phillips. This 
leaf, apparently considered genuine at that time and since then, 
was examined recently by Dr. Giles E. Dawson at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library and found to be a photostatic copy of an 
excellent pen facsimile of an authentic Titus Andronicus 1611 
title. The J. O. Halliwell-Phillips-Roger W. Barrett (1952, 267) 
copy of the title facsimile. The Corder-W. Vickery-E. L. Ferris 
(1949, 637) copy of the text. 

Copies: BM, BodL, TCC; MH, WF, Y. 
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53 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

The Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634 

[The Two Noble Kinsmen; Presented at the Blackfriers by 
the King's Maiesties servants, with great applause; Written 
by the memorable Worthies of their time; Mr. John 
Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare, Gent. Printed at 
London by Tho. Cotes, for lohn Waterson: and are to be 
sold at the signe of the Crowne in Pauls Church-yard. 
1634.] [Tide in facsimile.] 

Collation: 4 A 1 (-A1) B-M* N* (Nl lacking), 44 leaves, pp. [2] 
1-88 [89-90]; $3 (-F3, -L3) signed. [Bl in ital.] 

HT] [Row of type-orns.] [ The Two Noble | Kinfmen. 
Contents: Al: Title in facsimile. Al v : Prologue, verse, 32 11. Bl: 
HT and text with init. R* (14 x 14) . Nl: (in facsimile) Epilogue, 
verse, 18 11. Nl*: blank. 

RT] The Two Noble Kinfmen. ['Noble 9 on HI; 'Foble' on H3 
and 14; 'Nohle Kinfmen' on H4v.] 

CW] B4v, At E4* And 14* Thef. 

Type: Text (Fl) : 38 11., with mrg. nn. 155 (164) x 85 (103) 
mm., 81R. Paper: Norman pot, 6.95 x 5.06 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 11075. Greg, no. 492 (a). Pforz. 899. 
The E. L. Ferris (1949, 648) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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54 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 

The Whole Contention [Henry VI, Parts II-III, 1619] 

THE | Whole Contention | betweene the two Famous | 
Houf es, LANCASTER and | YORKE. | With the Tragicall ends 
of the good Duke \ Humfrey, Richard Duke of Yorke, ] and 
King Henrie the \ fixt. \ Diuided into two Parts: And 
newly corrected and | enlarged. Written by William Shake- 
| fpeare, Gent. | [Device 283.] | Printed at LONDON [by 
William Jaggard] for T [homas] . P [avier] . [1619.] 

Collation: 4, A-Q 4 , 64 leaves unnumbered; $3 signed. 

HT] [Orn. (15 x 89) ] | The firft part of the Conten- | tion 
of the two Famous Houfes of Yorke \ and Lancafter, with the 
death of [ the good Duke Humfrey. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: HT and text with init. 
A* (19 x 20) . H4^: Text of Part One ends. II: [Orn. (27 x 92)] 
| 'The Second Part | Containing the Tragedie of | Richard 
Duke of Yorke, and the | good King Henrie the \ Sixt' | [Text 
with init. 17 (26.5 x 25) .] Q4 V : Text of Part Two ends. 

RT] The contention of the two famous Houfes, \ Yorke and 
Lancaster, ['o/ Yorke' on A2 v -3; 'Lancafter: on A4, 12, CEGLNP- 

Qi-2.] 

CW] B4 V , Afcalon G4 V , Enter M4 V , War. P4 V , And 

Type: Text (O3) : 36 11. 146 (159) x 95 mm., 82R. Paper: Nor- 
man pot, 6.50 x 4.81 inches. 

Notes: Third Edition. STC 26101. Greg, nos. 119 (c) and 138 (c) . 
Pforz. 884. Running-titles frequently cut away. The R. Terry- 
Ferris (1949, 639) copy. 

Copies: BM, BodL, TCC; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 
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55 SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP 

The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia, 1593 

[In compartment: McK. and F. 212] THE | COVNTESSE 
j OF PEMBROKES | ARCADIA. | WRITTEN BY SIR | 
Philip Sidney Knight. | NOW SINCE THE FIRST EDI- | 
tion augmented and ended. | LONDON. | Printed [by 
Thomas Creede] for William Ponfonbie. | Anno Domini. 
1593. 

Colophon: LONDON. | Printed for William Ponfonbie, 
dwelling in Paules Church | yard, neere vnto the great 
north doore of Paules. I Anno Domini. 1593. 



Collation: 2 (in sixes) , 5* (-f 1, a blank) A-2R 6 2S*, 247 leaves, 
fol. [3] 1-243 [244] [misprinting 50 for 44, 46 for 49, 115 for 
121] ; $4 (-12) signed. [Misprinting 12 for H2, and printing a 
period after C3 and EQX-Z1, 2A-2Q1, and printing HNV1, 
2L1; HNVXZ2, 2GHKL2; GHTVZ3, 2KL3; HNTV4, 2IKO4 in 
itaL] 

HT] [Orn. (36 x 140) : a rampant lion, the royal arms, a 
rampant griffin (in three sections)] | THE COVNTESSE OF 
PEMBROKES | ARCADIA WRITTEN BY | SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEL | (:) | THE FIRST BOOKE. 

Contents: ^2: Title (verso blank) . ^3: Dedication to the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, signed Philip Sidney. f4: To the Reader, 
signed by H[enry] S[alisbury] (?) . Al: HT and text with init. 
Ii3 (59 x 60) . 2S3*: Text ends. On 283^: Colophon. 2S4: leaf 
blank. 

RT] The Countefse of Pembroke* \ Arcadia. Lib. I [2-5], [Vars.: 
'Countefse' (with double s ligature) and 'Counteffe'; 'Pembroke*.'; 
and 'Life'.] 

CW] A6*, away [a way] Gl^, Dorus \Dorus;] I6 V , forraine 
[matters] 2C4* and [&] 2F3 V , There [Ther] 

Type: Text (2F4) : 47 11. with inner mrg. linear numbers, 223 
(235) x 138 (143) mm., 95R. Paper: Pot, 10.75 x 7.25 inches. 
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Notes: First collected edition, the second edition of Books I and 
II, and a portion of Book III; the first edition of the remainder 
of Book III and Books IV and V. STG 22540. Arber, II, 496. 
The Wilmerding (1950, I, 656) copy. 

Copies: BM, ULC; MH, NNP, WF. 



56 SPENSER, EDMUND 

The Faerie Queene, Books I-III, 1590 

THE FAERIE | QVEENE. J Difpofed into twelue books, | 
Fafhioning \ XII. Morall vertues. | [device 242] | LON- 
DON | Printed [by John Wolfe] for William Ponfonbie. ] 
1590. 

Collation: 4 (in eights) , A-2P 8 , 304 leaves, pp. [3] 2-606 [with 
extensive misnumbering following that described by Johnson, 
p. 12]; $4 (+A5) signed. [2P1-2, 2P4 in itaL] 

HT] [Plomer: 51] | The firft Booke of | the Faerie Queene. ] 
Containing \ The Legend of the Knight ] of the Red Croffe, \ 
OR | Of Holineffe. 

Contents: Al: Title. Al v : Dedication to Queen Elizabeth. A2: 
HT with text and init. L$ (14 x 14) . M5 V : Full-page woodcut 
of knight slaying dragon. M6: Plomer: 51 over Book Two head- 
title with text and init. R 4 (14 x 14) . 2B3: Tailpiece (44 x 44), 
occurring also on Z6 and 2E4. 2B3 V : blank. 2B4: Plomer: 51 over 
Book Three head-title with text and init. I 4 (14 x 14) . 2O8 y : 
blank. 2P1: 'A Letter of the Authors . . . To ... Sir Walter 
Raleigh' with text and init. 8$ (37 x 37) . 2P3 V -2P5*: Compli- 
mentary verses to author. 2P6-2P8: Ten sonnets by Spenser. 
2P8 V : 'Faults escaped in the Print.' 

RT] The firft \Jecond, third'] Book of Cant. L [7J.-X7L] | 
Cant. I. [/I.-XZL] the Faery Queene. [With variations and nuV 
printings like those described by Johnson, p. 13.] 
CW] N4* Whom X6 V , The [Tho] 2A2*, Transformed 
[Transformed] 2F5 V , Whome [whom] 
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Type: Text (HI) : 35 11. 166 (176) x 91 mm., 94R. Paper: Pots, 
7.50 x 5.39 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 23081. Arber, II, 536. Pforz. 969. This 
copy has the title-leaf in apparently the corrected state with the 
widely spaced imprint date, and the uncorrected state of X7 V 
with the Welsh text lacking. In some copies the two leaves 2P6-7 
were cancelled and replaced by a sheet signed Q 4 . In others the 
binder added the Q sheet, but neglected to cancel the two leaves. 
This copy with the 2P 8 signature intact stands, therefore, as the 
first of two issues of these final leaves, and the earliest of the 
three states. (See F. R. Johnson, A Critical Bibliography of the 
Works of Edmund Spenser Printed before 1700 (Baltimore, 
1933), no. 9.) The Wilmerding (1950, I, 669) copy. 

Copies: BH, Bodl., ULC; MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



57 SPENSER, EDMUND 

The Faerie Queene, Books IV-VI, 1596 

THE SECOND | PART OF THE | FAERIE QVEENE. | 

Containing \ THE FOVRTH, | FIFTH, AND | SIXTH BOOKES. I 
By Ed. Spenfer. \ [Device 222] | Imprinted at London [by 
Richard Field] for William | Ponfonby. 1596. 

Collation: 4 (in eights) , A-2I 8 2R*, 260 leaves, pp. [3] 4-181 
[182] 183-353 [354] 355-518 [=520] [misprinting 2 for 4, 28-29 
for 30-31, 15 for 153, 342 for 332, and repeating 366-67]; $4 
(-2K4) signed. 

HT] [Ornament (16 x 87)] | THE FOVRTH | BOOKE OF 
THE | FAERIE QVEENE. | Containing \ The Legend of CAM- 
BEL and TELAMOND, | OR | OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank). A2: HT and text with init. 
TS (19 x 19). M3 V : blank. M4: Text of Book Five begins. Zl*: 
blank. Z2: Text of Book Six begins. 2K4* : Text ends. 

RT] THE IIII. [V.-VL] BOOKE OF THE Cant. L [7/.-X7/.] | 
Cant. L [//.-X7L] FAERIE QVEENE. [Frequent misprintings 
follow those for 'all copies' described by Johnson, p. 20.] 
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The feconci Booke 

of die Faerie Qucene* 



The Legend of Sir Guym 

OR 




Renaissance knight slaying dragon. Woodcut fac- 
ing first page of second book, Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, 1590. 



CW] Cl v , [omitted] She I2 V , Druous \Druons\ 2B6 V , And 
[Gan] 2I8 V , Through- [Troughout] 

Type: Text (Kl) : 34 11. 161 (170) x 92 mm., 94R. Paper: Pots, 
7.25 x 5.25 inches. 

Notes: First edition. STC 23082. Arber, III, 57. Pforz. 970. John- 
son, no. 11. This edition of Books IV-VI was printed to accom- 
pany the second edition o Books I-III. The Haber-Wilmerding 
(1950, I, 669) copy. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, WF, Y. 



58 SWIFT, JONATHAN 

Gulliver's Travels, Vols. I-II, 1726 

[Vol. I] [within double rules] TRAVELS | INTO SEV- 
ERAL | Remote Nations | OF THE | WORLD. || In 
FOUR PARTS. || By LEMUEL GULLIVER, \ Firft a 
SURGEON, and then a CAP- | TAIN of feveral SHIPS. || VOL. 
I. |[ LONDON: \\ Printed for BENJ. MOTTE, at the \ 
Middle Temple-Gate in Fleet-f treet | MDCCXXVI. 
[Vol. II] [within double rules] TRAVELS | INTO SEV- 
ERAL | Remote Nations | OF THE | WORLD. || By 
Captain LEMUEL GULLIVER. || PART III. | A VOYAGE to 
LAPUTA, BALNIBARBI, | GLUBBDUBDRIB, LUGGNAGG and ] 
JAPAN. | PART IV. | A VOYAGE to the HOUYHNHNMS. ]| 
LONDON: [ Printed for BENJAMIN MOTTE, at the ] Middle- 
Temple-Gate. MDCCXXVI. 

Volume One 

' Collation: 8, A-K 8 L*, A* B-L* M, 168 leaves plus two engrav- 
ings, the first prefixed to Al, the second inserted after A8. A third 
engraving, 'Plate II/ occurs on 2 ^14 V and appears to have been 
machined as part of the outer forme of the *A quire in fours; 
pp. [i-v] vi-ix [x-xiii] xiv-xvi 1-27 [28] 29-148; [8] M64; $4 
(_ A2, 2.41-2) signed. Press numbers occur only in Part Two: 
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on 2BEF(o); 2 on *BEFHL(i), 2CL (o) ; 3 on 2CDIK(i), 
(o) ; 4 on *AGK(o) . Starting with the B signature in each 
part, TART I [II]' occurs on the direction-line o the recto of 
the first leaf in each gathering. 

HT] [Headpiece (25 x 74) ] | TRAVELS. || PART I. | A 
VOYAGE to LILLIPUT. \\ CHAP. I. | [summary, 6 11. ital.] 

Contents: Prefixed to Al: Engraved portrait of Gulliver by 
Sturter Sheppard on verso, in Teerink first state with name and 
age in medallion (recto blank). Al: Title (verso blank). A2: 
Table of the Four Parts. A2 V : blank. A3: The Publisher to the 
Reader, signed Richard Sympson. A5 V : blank. A6: Section-title: 
Part One, A Voyage to Lilliput. A6 V : blank. A7: The Contents. 
Inserted after A8: Plate One (recto blank). Bl: HT with text 
and init. M 3 (22 x 22) . *A1: Section-tide: Part Two, Voyage to 
Brobdingnag. 2A1*: blank. *A2: The Contents. 2A4: blank. 
*A4 V : Plate Two. *B1: HT for Part Two and text. M2 V : Text 
of Part Two ends. 

RT] [Parts I and II] A VOYAGE | to LILLIPUT. A VOYAGE to \ 
BROBDINGNAG 



CW] D3v Sub- [tances,] IS V , Treafon. [Treafon:] *B8 V , viour 
[viour,] 2I8 V , Rival [rival] 



Volume Two 

Collation: 8 A* B-G8(G6) H-K L* M*, A* B-N O*, 186 
leaves plus three plates inserted after D3, F5, and *A4; pp. [8] 
7-155 [156] [misprinting 44 for 74]; [8] 7-199 [200]; $4 signed. 
Starting with the B signature in each part, Tart [PART] III 
[IV].' occurs in the direction-line of the recto of the first leaf 
of each gathering and on the cancel G6, lacking only on Cl and 



HT] [headpiece (27 x 72)] | TRAVELS. || PART III. | A 
VOYAGE to LAPUTA, BALNIBARBI, LUGGNAGG, | GLUBBDUBDRIB and 
JA- | PAN. || CHAP. I. | [aigument, 4 11. ital.] 

Contents: Al: Title (verso blank) . A2: The Contents. A4 V : Plate 
Three (recto blank) . Bl: HT and text with fact. I* (22 x 23) . 
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Inserted after D3: Plate Four. Inserted after F5: Plate Five. G6: 
leaf a cancellans. M2 V : blank. *A1: Section-title: Part Four, 
Voyage to the Houyhnhnms. ^Al*: blank. *A2: The Contents. 
Inserted after *A4: Plate Six. 23 1: Text of Part Four begins. O4: 
Text ends. O4 V : blank. 

RT] [Parts III and IV] A VOYAGE | to LAPUTA, <2rc. [vari- 
ant ampersand on G6, Ll-4, Ml-2]. A VOYAGE to \ the Houyhn- 
hnms. 

CW] D4 V , ble [ble)] D8v, On [ON] E3 V , fwered, [fwered] 
G7 V , Sonth [South-] *B8 V , Gray [made] 2E8*, fufficient [fre- 
quent] *I7 V , again [again,] 

Type: [Vols. I-II]: 25 11. 140 (153) x 76 mm., 107-115R. The 
twenty-line measurement varies because of unevenness of lead- 
ing. Paper: Unmarked, 7.63 x 4.70 inches. 

Notes [Vols. I-II]: First edition. The Teerink (no. 289) A, 
small paper edition, with the engraving of Gulliver in the first 
state. With 'Subsidies' in Part I, p. 35, 1. 5; with page number *44' 
for 74 in Part III; and with the G6 cancellans in Part in, the 
three points that distinguish the A from the Teerink AA edition. 
(See H. Teerink, A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and 
Verse of Jonathan Swift, D.D. (The Hague, 1937) , pp. 175-76.) 
Because of the tight binding it is impossible to determine in 
this copy or the LC copy whether in Part One the leaf bearing 
the engraved portrait of Gulliver is conjugate with the leaf 
bearing Plate One inserted after A8. Professor W. A. Jackson, 
who examined the three MH copies on this point, wrote me that 
he could reach no definite conclusion, but conjectured that the 
leaves were not conjugate because of the difficulty rolling press 
workers always found, apparently, in placing engravings accurate- 
ly on the sheet. 

Copies: BM, Bodl., ULC; LC, MH, NNP, Y. 
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